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Ir has been assumed so often that the verdict of the 
advanced scholarship of the age is against the genuineness 
and integrity of the New Testament history that many per- 
sons seem really to believe it. It only requires a single 
glance to see the absurdity of any such claim. No one 
denies the learning and profound scholarship of Strauss, 
Baur, and Schenkel. But it is no exaggeration to say 
that the profoundest scholarship in Germany is strongly 
and prevailingly against them. Such men as Neander, Ull- 
man, Dorner, Tholiick, Schaff, Nitzsch, Rothe, Julius Miller, 
Giesler, Olshausen, Jacobi, Hengstenberg, Bleek, Thiersch, 
Bunsen, and Tischendorf have some claims to scholarship ; 
and in the special department of New-Testament criticism 
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and history are the very highest authority. Probably the 
best furnished scholar which American rationalism has pro- 
duced is Theodore Parker. But his scholarship was not of 
that higher kind which acts upon its material either by analy- 
sis or synthesis; he reproduces it very much as he found 
it. Whoever reads Baur and a few other works of the 
same critical school will find Theodore Parker there in full 
costume. He comes forth from these books armed and 
equipped with Baur’s “tendency theory,” with his conclu- 
sions about the spuriousness of the Fourth Gospel and 
nine of the Pauline epistles, and he copies them with the 
utmost confidence; making the same quarrel between the 
“Petrine and Pauline parties,’ making John charge Paul 
with being a liar. 

When we speak of the great scholars of the American 
church, there are three names which will readily occur to the 
reader, — Moses Stuart, Andrews Norton, and Joseph Addi- 
son Alexander ; the last of whom was a miracle of learning, 
genius, and scholarship, having both an American and Euro- 
pean reputation ; such a scholar as this or any other country 
has rarely ever produced. 

These men did not merely reproduce what other men 
wrote ; they wrought it in the alembic of a keen and and 
masterly criticism. If there is any advanced scholarship in 
America, it is the scholarship of Alexander. To these names 
must now be added the name of the author of the treatise 
whose title we place at the beginning of this article. His 
work on the “Supernatural Origin of Christianity” is exceed- 
ingly able and scholarly; his analysis and refutation of Baur’s 
tendency theory and the mythical theory of Strauss, we think, 
are alike candid and conclusive, 

We shall not try to restate his argument. But there are 
details of history and groupings of facts which we think 
vastly important in order to appreciate the full force of the 
historical argument, especially as it bears upon the Fourth 
Gospel. And to these we ask, for a few pages, the attention 
of the reader. They are not dry details of ecclesiastical his- 
tory: they bring to our minds vivid and beautiful pictures of 
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the church in its heroic age, of times and characters most 
delightful to contemplate. 

It becomes important to survey one moment the theatre 
over which Christianity extended its sway during the first 
two centuries. The Roman Empire was bounded by the 
Euphrates on the east, and the Atlantic Ocean on the west ; 
by the Danube on the north, and the African Desert on the 
south; while in the northwest it crossed the channel and 
included Britain, then sunk in barbarism. The peoples were 
separated by vast varieties of climate, manners, language, 
local governments, and religions. There was the voluptuous- 
ness of the east, and the hardiness of the west. There was 
the hot blood of the south, and the cold blood of the north. 
There was the language of Demosthenes, and of Cicero; 
there were the Hebrew and its cognates heard throughout 
the east in the worship of the synagogues and in the marts 
of trade, and there were the horrid gutterals of the savage in 
the groves of Germany and on the banks of the Rhone. 

Before the close of the second century Christianity had 
penetrated this vast region so as to streak the darkness 
everywhere with light. Churches had sprung up east, west, 
north, and south. It had even passed over the Euphrates 
into the great Parthian Empire. It had become firmly fixed 
in nearly all the great cities and centres of population, and 
thence ramified through the surrounding country. The mag- 
nificent Roman roads radiating from the eternal city through- 
out the empire, over which the life of the world poured its 
turbid streams, wonderfully facilitated this early diffusion of 
Christianity. By the year 175 it had spread through Syria, 
through lesser Asia, through Greece and the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and, entering Egypt, it had traveled up the 
Nile. It was established at Rome, and thence it had gone 
south and skirted the southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
even into the heart of Mauritania. It had entered Gaul, and 
had flourishing churches at Lyons and Vienne. Churches 
had sprung up in all these provinces, sundered some of them 
from each other by the space of two thousand miles, sun- 
dered too by diversities of language and manners, but united 
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internally by a spiritual bond, and having common traditions 
whose lines converged towards one majestic person who had 
appeared in Palestine. 

Starting now with the last quarter of the second century, 
what do we find? We find a CANON OF SCRIPTURE received 
and established in all these churches without exception. We 
mean by this that certain books, regarded saz generis, elevated 
far above the level of common literature, were universally 
appealed to as commanding authority in all matters of life 
and doctrine, and read as Holy Scripture in the churches 
when they came together for worship. Prominent in this 
canon of Scripture were the four Gospels as we have them, 
and in the order in which we have them, received as authen- 
tic and genuine, and as a legacy to these churches, from the 
hands that wrote them. It is the testimony not of an indi- 
vidual here and there: it is the unanimous testimony of an 
entire generation. Clement at Alexandria in Egypt, Tertul- 
lian at Carthage, Irenzeus at Lyons in Gaul, Polycrates at 
Ephesus, and Theophilus at Antioch either quote the four 
Gospels or refer to them not as describing their individual 
faith, but the faith of the churches throughout the then civi- 
lized world. Their testimony is not their own merely, but 
that of the churches thus scattered and separated, whose 
lines of tradition are continuous and unbroken, and all con- 
verging to a common centre. 

How long must these books have been in circulation to 
be thus unanimously and universally received? It will flash 
upon almost any man’s common sense that they could not 
then have been recent and modern, that they must date back 
more than twenty-five or fifty years, and the notion that any 
one of them originated or took its final form after the middle 
of the century, and thus suddenly found its way as Holy 
Scripture into churches of different languages and a thou- 
sand miles apart, is one of the wildest of all absurdities. 

But look at the matter in something more of detail. Who 
and what was the generation of Christian believers living in 
the last quarter of the second century? Many of them were 
men and women who received their Christian faith and nur- 
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ture from the men who had seen the apostles themselves, and 
sat at their feet. 

The churches at Lyons and Vienne in Gaul in the year 
177 were called to endure a persecution so cruel and vindic- 
tive that it seemed not to have been inflicted by men, but by 
wolves in the shape of men. After the storm had spent its 
rage, these churches sent a letter to sister churches in Asia 
Minor describing the calamity which had come upon them. 
Eusebius preserves copious extracts from this letter. It is in 
a triumphant strain, and rises sometimes almost to a divine 
eloquence. This letter quotes the Fourth Gospel, once a 
whole passage expressly and verbatim; and it quotes the 
Apocalypse not less than three times. But more’ than this. 
Not only the language of the Scriptures enters largely and 
spontaneously into it, but their very life throbs through the 
sentences, and compels the conviction that these people had 
the New Testament, and read it as we read it, and bathed 
their inmost souls in its divine spirit. 

Who were the teachers of this church at Lyons in 177? 
One was the aged Bishop Pothinus, past now his ninetieth 
year, with his streaming grey hairs, led forth to death for the 
faith he loved. He was a boy twelve years old while John 
was living at Ephesus; he had lived in Asia Minor through 
his boyhood and younger manhood; he must have seen and 
conversed with the companions of the apostles, and he was 
old enough to have seen and conversed with the beloved 
disciple himself. Another teacher of this church was Ire- 
nzeus, the associate of the aged Pothinus. Irenzeus says the 
Gospel was transmitted to them in writing; and he goes on 
to specify the Fourth Gospel as published by John “while he 
dwelt at Ephesus in Asia.” He cites the four Gospels as 
we have them, and calls them “the pillar and support of the 
church, and the breath of life.” 

Who was Irenzeus? Look over the map and you will find 
the city of Smyrna, a few hours journey from Ephesus. 
There at Smyrna was one of the constellated churches, and 
over it presided the saintly and venerable Polycarp, the disci- 
ple of John. , Polycarp sat at the feet of the beloved disciple 
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and others who had seen the Lord Jesus, and he heard them 
recount over and over the works which Jesus did, and the 
heavenly speech which fell from his lips. Irenzeus was a dis- 
ciple of Polycarp, and heard the same things over from him ; 
and he tells us how they agreed with what Fohn had written 
in that self-same gospel which the churches had received. Says 
Irenzeus in a letter to Florinus, his friend and former fellow 
pupil with Polycarp, “I saw thee in my youth in lower Asia 
with Polycarp; for I remember the events of those times 
much better than those of recent occurrence. What we 
learn, in fact, in our youth grows with our soul, and grows 
together with it so closely that I can even yet tell the place 
where the: holy Polycarp sat when he discoursed, his entrance 
and exit, the peculiarities of his mode of life, his bodily fig- 
ure, the discourses which he addressed to the people, ow he 
told of his familiar intercourse with Fohn, and with the rest 
who had seen the Lord, how he narrated their discourses, and 
what he had heard from them in regard to the Lord about 
his miracles and doctrine; all of which, as Polycarp had 
received it from those who were eye-witnesses of the word 
of life, he narrated in harmony with the Holy Scriptures, — 
these things, by the mercy of God then granted to me, I 
attentively heard and noted down, not on paper, but in my 
heart; and, by the grace of God, I continually repeat it faith- 
fully.” Irenaeus, who brings us thus near to the beloved dis- 
ciple, wrote with considerable ability against the Gnostics, 
and other heretics of his day, all of whom he says appealed 
to the four Gospels and acknowledged them as authority. 
He cites in this treatise not less than four hundred passages 
from the Gospels, and more than eighty from the Gospel of 
John. Would he not be likely to know the origin of the book 
which he quotes as undoubted, having been thus brought 
almost within hearing where the contents of the book fell 
fresh from the writer’s lips? 

There was a man whose birth dates about the year 125, 
when a great many were yet living who had known John and 
his fellow disciples. He was educated in a Christian family. 
Moreover, his family was directly connected with John’s con- 
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temporaries, and seven of its members had held the office of 
bishop or presbyter. This man was Polycrates. At the date 
we have assumed — 175 —he was fifty years old. A few 
years later, during the last decade of the century, he became 
Bishop of Ephesus ; and there, on the scene of the labor and 
death of the beloved disciple, he dwells complacently upon 
his memory, and refers to the place of his sepulture as well 
known to the church. He describes himself as “ having con- 
ferred with the brethren throughout the world, and studied 
the whole of the sacred Scriptures.” There, with the Fourth 
Gospel in his hand transmitted, in the church at Ephesus, 
where it was read and had long been read as the writing of 
John, having known the men who knew the apostle, he uses 
it ag the unquestioned work of the man whose name it bears. 
In the church over which John himself presided, the natural 
custodian of the writings he left, and among whom they were 
read as Holy Scripture when assembled for worship; at a time 
when his memory was fresh and vivid ; when there were men 
yet living who had seen and conversed with John’s disciples, 
— in this church, would John’s own successor, who was born 
near: to his times, know what he was doing when he studied 
the Fourth Gospel as the record direct from the hand of the 
beloved disciple ? * 

Follow anofher line of tradition, remote from Ephesus, but 
leading up directly to the same source. We have named 
Clement of Alexandria in Egypt. Who and what was Cle- 
ment? If we place ourselves in that seat of culture, philoso- 
phy, and learning, we may be able to appreciate his word and 
testimony. Here at Alexandria was a Christian church which 
dated from the times of the apostles, founded, tradition says, 
by Mark the Evangelist, and destined to exert a wide and 
plastic power over the opinions of Christendom ; indeed, to 





* That Polycrates includes the Gospel of John, when he says he 
studied “the whole of the sacred Scriptures,” is the inevitabie infer- 
ence, from the fact that he not only refers to John as authority in the 
controversy about Easter, but refers to John xiii. 25, and xxi. 20, where 
he is described as “he who leaned on the Lord’s breast.” — Lusebius, 
Be Beg ba Vig 60 2h 
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furnish the moulds in which its theology was to be shaped for 
eighteen centuries. Here too was a theological school, where 
teachers of the keenest insight, of the most affluent learning, 
enlarged both by study and travel, and of the warmest Chris- 
tian devotion, prepared their scholars for their future work. 
Three of these men come within the second century, and, 
viewed in succession, they extend nearly through the latter 
half of it in a continuous line of light, brilliant, yet mildly 
beautiful. Fifteen years of the life of Origen falls within 
this period. They were years of youth and-childhood, but 
such childhood as well might be called the fatherhood of the 
man ; for they controlled and directed the man that was to 
be. He was born and nurtured in a Christian home. Leon- 
ides, his father, made the boy commit daily portions of Scrip- 
ture to memory. It was no irksome lesson, but the boy’s 
untasked and inexpressible delight. The questions he asked 
were beyond his years, and beyond the father’s scope alto- 
gether; but the father so rejoiced and thanked God for this 
early promise, that he would kiss the boy’s breast when asleep 
as the temple where the Holy Ghost was preparing to dwell. 
The Fourth Gospel became Origen’s special study, and the 
theology of the Proem was with him not only the prime mov- 
ing power of Christianity, but it explained and unitized the 
whole system of the universe. As yet, however, it had not 
opened upon him thus grandly ; for he says that in his youth 
he only knew the Logos according to the flesh, We see him 
as yet only in his boyhood, committing to memory the Chris- 
tian Scriptures with the keenest relish under the guidance of 
a pious father. Who was this Leonides, who, at the year 185, 
had a son born in his family whose mind opened with such 
brilliant promise? He was a man of unusual gifts, and of 
marked intelligence; probably a rhetorician, and withal so 
imbued with the ideas and the spirit of the four Gospels 
which he taught to his children that a few years later he suf- 
fered martyrdom for the love of Christ. He had a wife, and 
six other children besides Origen. When the father was 
thrown into prison, the boy wrote to him, “See thou change 
not thy mind on our account.” He did not change, but 
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cheerfully and nobly died. His property was confiscated, 
his wife left a helpless widow, and his seven children distrib- 
uted among the Christian families of Alexandria as a mar- 
tyr’s legacy. What a picture of Christian domestic life in the 
last half of the first century, and of the power of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures as then used in families! The birth and edu- 
cation of this pious Leonides must have been some twenty- 
five years earlier, and they carry us up well nigh towards the 
middle of the century. . 

Origen was the pupil of Clement, whom, in the last decade 
of the century, we find at the head of the theological school 
at Alexandria. How much Origen owed to his master we 
do not know; only it is certain that Clement too delighted 
supremely in the Fourth Gospel, and found in it the central 
glory of Divine revelation. “The Logos which was in the 
beginning with God, by which all things were made,” and 
“which now has taken the name of Christ,” is called by him 
a New Song. This Logos “is the sun of the soul,” its 
informing and indwelling light, the inspirer of all the truth 
to be found in the old philosophies, the guide of the Chris- 
tian, not only because it had become incarnate, but because 
its inward shinings bring the disciples’ to behold its glory in 
the face of Jesus Christ. He quotes largely from the other 
Scriptures, but the Fourth Gospel with him is the heart of 
Christianity ; and his thought, though expressed more crudely 
and irregularly than that of Origen, is precisely in the same 
line of development, and shows that the leading idea of the 
teacher lived and glowed in the mind of his pupil. 

Clement not only quotes the same gospels which we pos- 
sess, but assures us that they were handed down to the 
churches of his day in unbroken line; he gives abridged 
accounts of all the canonical Scriptures, and particularly one 
pertainirig to the composition of the four Gospels “received 
from the oldest presbyters.” 

Thus: “The Gospels containing the geneaologies were 
written first. The following providence gave occasion to 
that of Mark. While Peter was publicly preaching the word 
at Rome, and through the power of the Spirit making known 

2 
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the Gospel, his hearers, who were numerous, exhorted Mark, 
upon the ground of his having accompanied him for a long 
time, and having his discourses in memory, to write down 
what he had spoken.; and Mark, composing his Gospel, 
delivered it to those who made the request. Peter, know- 
ing this, was earnest neither tc forbid nor encourage it. In 
the last place, John, observing that things obvious to the 
senses had been clearly set forth in those Gospels, being 
urged by his friends, and divinely moved by the Spirit, com- 
posed a spiritual Gospel.” * 

It becomes a very interesting question, who, in turn, was 
the teacher of Clement, and who introduced him to this inti- 
mate knowledge of Christianity and the Christian Scriptures ? 
Happily he has told us in language of enthusiastic admira- 
tion and warmest love, and this carries us back one step 
farther towards the middle of the second century. The pre- 
decessor of Clement in the theological school at Alexandria 
was Pantzeus, who left a name behind him not only distin- 
guished for learning, but fragrant with the Christian graces 
and virtues. Disciplined in the Greek schools of philosophy, 
but fired with zeal respecting the divine word, and preserving 
“the salutary doctrine as given by Peter and James and John 
and Paul,” Clement found- Pantzeus in great eminence at 
Alexandria, presiding over its theological school. Clement 
had wandered over the earth hungry for the true doctrine ; 
he had found teachers from Greece, from Italy, and from 
Spain; but not till he found Pantaeus was his hunger satis- 
fied. “He was in truth,” says Clement, “a Sicilian bee, who, 
cropping the flowers of the prophetic and apostolic meadow, 
caused a pure knowledge to grow up in the minds of his 
hearers.” The prophetic and apostolic meadow, whose flow- 
ers Pantzeus gathered and charmed his hearers withal, was 
evidently none other than the Old and New Testaments, 
which he expounded to his pupils, which Clement expounded 
in turn after him, and which Origen in turn expounded after 
him, and edited in his famous Hexapla, fragments of which 





* Eusebius H. E., |: vi., c. 24. 
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have come down to us, and which was the greatest achieve- 
ment of learning in ancient or modern times. 

But who preceded Pantzus in this same theological 
school? We do not know. But we are told by Eusebius 
that it had been established at Alexandria from ancient 
times, and had a reputation for teachers “able in eloquence 
and the study of divine things.” * 

The “ancient times” of the age of Pantzus carry us 
across the middle of the century and up towards its begin- 
ning. They bring us near or into the times of the beloved 
disciple himself. 

Skeptical modern criticism has assumed that the Fourth 
Gospel was forged by some unknown writer in the last half 
of the second century. We ask our readers here to sum up 
the facts we have given, — that, at or near the time when we 
are told it was thus fabricated, it was universally read as 
Holy Scripture in the churches dotting the Roman Empire 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, and from the 
British Channel to the African Desert; and last, not least, 
that it was expounded in a theological school which could 
boast of teachers imbued with all the learning and philoso- 
phy of the times, with minds enriched by travel and the 
study of God's word; whose special and chosen work was 
historical investigation; who delighted in John’s Gospel as 
the very heart of Christianity and of all divine revelation ; 
whose succession of teachers ran up in continuous line near 
or into the days of the apostle himself; who preserved the 
accounts of old men who told them how and when it was 
composed ; who gloried so much in its doctrines that they 
declared them in the face of death, — and, after all, this same 
Fourth Gospel was then a new work foisted surreptitiously 
upon the Christian public, received universally and suddenly 
like a*flash of lightning, and without a breath of controversy, 
while the churches that received it, the bishops that read it 
in the assemblies, the families where the children commit- 
ted it to memory, and the learned theological school that 





* Eusebius, l. v., c. 10. 
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expounded it, were all innocent as babes of any knowledge 
respecting its origin! Such are the shifts of skepticism. It 
might just as well cut the threads of history from behind us 
every hour, and make the world of yesterday and the world 
of to-day disjointed fragments that float at random in the 
river of years! 

We have followed the converging lines of tradition from 
Lyons in Gaul, from Ephesus in Asia Minor, and from Alex- 
andria in Egypt. We might go to Carthage in northern 
Africa, and cite Tertullian with a like result. But let us go 
east to Jerusalem, where a church existed from the beginning, 
amid the scenes of the Saviour’s life, death, and resurrection, 
and whose first bishop was one of the twelve, — the Apostle 
James. Placing ourselves at the close of the second century, 
what do we find? The metropolitan churches, especially 
those founded by apostles, very carefully preserved the suc- 
cession of their bishops inscribed on tablets and laid up in 
their archives. These were diligently examined by Eusebius, 
and he enumerates in his history the names of all the bish- 
ops of the church at Jerusalem from the close of the second 

‘century up to the Apostle James himself. A fact like this 
goes to show that tradition with these churches was not so 
loose and floating as is sometimes supposed and represented, 
especially when it pertained to things held dear and sacred 
like their canonical books and consecrated names. More- 
over, Jerusalem was the resort of Christian pilgrims as early 
as the close of the second century, and yet earlier it is more 
than probable, and while disciples were yet living who sat at 
the apostle’s feet and heard that story. Thither they went 
to see with their own eyes the places trodden by the Redeem- 
er’s feet, and to gain knowledge of the localities referred to 
in the New Testament, that they might read it with better 
understanding.* It is easy to conceive with what avidity a 
teacher who expounded the New Testament would seék the 
geography of Palestine, and read it as a living book. Thither 
‘went Clement of Alexandria; apd we find him there just 
after the close of the second century. Whom did he meet 





* Neander’s Church History, Toney’s edition, Vol. I., p. 691. 
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at Jerusalem? He met Alexander, bishop of the church 
there between 193 and 211, who has told us of Clement’s 
visit in episcopal letters, fragments of which Eusebius has 
preserved. In one of these letters Alexander speaks of 
Clement as “the blessed presbyter, a man endued with all 
virtue and well approved, who, coming hither by the provi- 
dence and superintendence of the Lord, has confirmed and 
increased the church of God.” * 

But there was another man whom Clement met also at 
Jerusalem. Alexander was not sole bishop, but colleague 
with the venerable patriarch Narcissus, who had held the 
episcopate of Jesusalem for about twenty years. His name 
breathed the odors of piety down even to the times of Euse- 
bius. He lived to an extreme age. Alexander says in one 
of his episcopal letters, “ Narcissus salutes you, the same who 
was bishop here before me, and is now colleague with me in 
prayers, being now advanced to his hundred and tenth year, 
and who, with me, exhorts you to be of one mind.” + This 
was in 211. He was a man whose life spanned almost the 
whole of the second century, whose scene of active labor 
and care was the very place where Jesus taught, died, and 
rose again, who must have been familiar with many who had 
seen and heard the apostles, who lived when the Fourth Gos- 
pel was read in his church and in all Christendom as Holy 
Scripture, and who began to live when the man whose name 
the Fourth Gospel bears went to his earthly rest. His life 
fills up the whole space between John and Clement with not 
more than the gap of a single year, and probably not even 
that. He must have known familiarly scores of persons who 
knew John before he left Jerusalem for his charge at Ephe- 
sus. This man, Clement communed with at Jerusalem. We 
can understand how much his language signifies when he 
gives us traditions about the four Gospels “received from 
aged presbyters.” The assumption that John’s Gospel first 
saw the light after the year 150, or during the second cen- 
tury even, becomes, if possible, still more audaciously absurd. 





* Eusebius H. E., 1. vi., c. 11. F Ib. Lo vigeote 
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The heretics of the church are a company of important 
and independent witnesses. There was was a class of Gnos- 
tics who did not take their position outside the Christian 
church and assail it, but claimed their position within it. 
They might the more easily have maintained it after the 
death of the apostles if there had been no canon of Scrip- 
ture by which their notions were to be judged, but only loose 
and floating traditions. But, if there was such a canon of 
Scripture, of course their first object would be to pervert it, 
and bend it to their purpose. We know just what they did, 
since Irenzeus wrote to refute them, and Hippolytus, who 
wrote towards the beginning of the third century, has given 
an account of their opinions and how they defended them, 
and the works of both these fathers are in our hands. Ire- 
nzeus says, “So firmly are our Gospels established that the 
heretics themselves bear witness unto them, and appeal to 
them to confirm their own doctrine.” These heretics belonged 
to the first half of the second century. Irenzeus wrote about 
twenty years after their time. His words give the pronounced 
judgment of the second half of the second century on the first 
half; and, more than this, we have detailed accounts of the 
writings of these heretics which confirm the judgment. 

Among these heretics Valentine stands conspicuous. He 
came from Egypt to Rome before the year 140, and passed 
some twenty years in that city. Throughout his whole sys- 
tem he borrows his terminology from the Fourth Gospel. 
Irenzeus expressly asserts that the sect used this Gospel 
to the fullest extent, and grounded their doctrines upon the 
proem. The Word, the Only Begotten, Life, Light, Fullness, 
Truth, Grace were the train of hypostatized Eons which with 
God made up the famous octave of Valentine. That the 
author of the Fourth Gospel borrowed from Valentine is 
fantastically absurd. That Gnosticism should try to get the 
Fourth Gospel out of its way by taking it up into its omniv- 
orous receptacle and translating it, somewhat as the ass trans- 
lated Bottom the weaver, comports with its whole genius and 
history. 

Hippolytus confirms Irenzeus. He gives several instances 
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where Valentine had quoted John’s Gospel, always perverting 
it, and trying to dovetail it into his own system. 

The disciples of Valentine followed up the work. Prtol- 
emzeus was one of them who quotes Matthew several times, 
and once the Fourth Gospel, naming it as the work of an 
apostle. “The apostle says that all things were made by 
Him, —the Word,—and without him nothing was made.” 
Heracleon was another disciple, and a distinguished one. 
Fie was cotemporary with Valentine. He did not merely 
quote John, but wrote ax entire commentary upon the Fourth 
Gospel, fragments of which are preserved by Origen, in which 
it is plain he sought ingeniously to guxosticize the whole book 
from beginning to end. 

But Valentine’s school had a still earlier founder in Basili- 
des, who also came from Alexandria in Egypt. He flourished 
as early as 125. He wrote twenty-four books on she Gospels ; 
and that our four Gospels are the ones thus designated as a 
whole is nearly certain. He quotes Luke and John word for 
word, and tries to bring their expressions into accerd with his 
system. He also refers to the star of the Magians in Mat- 
thew. Moreover, the divine octave, named from the principal 
terms of John’s Proem, is at the basis of Basilides’ whole 
scheme, and Valentine must have found it there.* 

Here then we have a false and fantastic theory of Chris- 
tianity elaborated by its authors all through the second quar- 
ter of the second century, appealing constantly to the four 
Gospels as authority, specially anxious to subsidize John and 
bend that to their purpose, and for that end writing a whole 
commentary upon the book ; involving so vitally the themes 
of that book that sharp and bitter controversies took place 
between two parties in the church,— the orthodox and the 
heretics of that day,—and which continued down to the 
close of the century. . 


* For these citations of the Gnostic heretics read Tischendorf Wen 
wurden, &c., pp. 19-23. For other citations see Bunsen’s Hippolytus 
und seine zeit, Vol. I., pp. 63, 66. For quotations of Basilides and of his 
heresy generally see Eusebius H. E., 1, v., c. 24. 
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Both parties appeal to one canon or rule of faith in which 
the Gospel of John is conspicuous ; for in its interpretation 
its grand themes were vitally concerned. There are men 
who try to make us believe, that, right in the midst of this 
debate, when appeals were made by keen-eyed controver- 
sialists to canonical Christian Scriptures, a new and spuri- 
ous book, involving more than all the others the very matter 
in dispute, was foisted upon the Christian public, received by 
everybody without a murmur of dissent, elevated to a place 
in the sacred canon, and spread through various languages 
into all the Christian communions as of like authority. 

We will put a parallel case. We are separated by about 
ninety years from the declaration of American independence 
and the stirring events which led to the formation and adop- 
tion of the constitution of the United States, the political 
canon of the country. After its adoption parties grew up, 
both appealing to its authority, both grounded on opposite 
interpretations. Suppose that just before our civil war broke 
out the State-Rights party, not finding secession in the con- 
stitution so plainly.as they wished, got out a new chapter, 
added it to the old constitution, and proclaimed it as a genu- 
ine portion of the fundamental law; and forthwith, and with- 
out dissent, and simultaneously throughout the country, it is 
so regarded by all parties, quoted as such in Congress, cited 
in the courts of justice, and no trace of controversy about it 
ever known or heard of. A more monstrous violation of all 
the laws of historical evidence and probability, and even of 
the first principles which determine human conduct, could 
not well be conceived. And yet the parallel fails in two par- 
ticulars to give the argument in its unconquerable strength. 
We are one people, and speak and write, in the main, one 
language. The early Christian communions were separated 
by the barriers of dialect and nation, which would render a 
simultaneous or general reception of a forgery a more violent 
impossibility. Our fundamental law concerns us only in our 
temporal affairs. Their fundamental law concerned them, so 
they thought in their eternal well being, and determined the 
conditions of heaven and hell. 
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A SERMON. BY REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., HONORARY CHAP- 
LAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake, the same shall save it.— LUKE ix. 24. 

Tuis is one of those sayings of Christ which have aroused 
in men opinions of the most opposite character. It has been 
received on one side with scorn, on the other by reverence. 
It has been considered as a piece of unpractical sentiment, it 
has been hailed as the very inmost law of all life. 

We may ask why it was that Christ expressed himself in 
so mystical a manner.. It was partly because he spoke not 
only for the period in which he lived, but for all periods of 
the history of the world. He gave to men seeds of thought 
which were to be developed in proportion as the world 
developed. Much has been wrought out of them, much 
remains to be discovered. Some say that Christianity is 
effete: it seems to me that we have but begun to understand 
it. But the plain reason for the mystery of Christ’s sayings 
is this, that all the highest truths are by their nature mysti- 
cal, above and beyond the power of the intellect acting by 
ztself. The super-intellectual lies beneath our science, our 
theology, our philosophy, even our art. 

Many of the conclusions of science, as well as those of 
theology and philosophy, are deduced from intuitions, which 
we cannot demonstrate. In chemistry, e.g., though the law 
of definite combining proportions has been demonstrated, 
yet the atomic theory, which answers the question —as 
well as many others — why combination takes place accord- 
ing to that law, remains undemonstrated, beyond the region 
of the reason. It is “a backward guess from fact to prin- 
ciple.” 

So also with astronomy ; the laws of Kepler express dem- 
onstrated facts, but the theory of gravitation, which explains 
why those facts are so, lies outside of demonstration. We 
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know nothing of that quality of matter —if there be such a 
quality — which enables matter to attract matter. 

These theories, like spiritual truths, are intuitions; and 
the mode of proving the one and the other, so far as they 
are capable of proof, is the same. ; 

The man who lives much with Christ, that is, with divine 
humanity, feels the principles which rule the spiritual life of 
man. These principles were felt and stated by Christ. Do 
they explain the facts of the spiritual life ; are there none of 
those facts which contradict the principles? Then we infer 
that the principles are true. It is not necessary that they 
should explain a// the facts, for in theology, as in science, 
many facts-are waiting for further knowledge before they can 
be ranged under the principles; it is only necessary that 
they should not be contradicted by the facts. 

The man who lives much with Nature, that is, with the 
form of God’s thoughts, feels what is true of her, has intui- 
tions of her secrets. He calls his intuition a theory, and 
then reasons back to it by experiment; and if the facts 
occur as if the principle were true, he keeps his theory, 
though he may not be able to bring a// the facts into 
harmony with it. It is sufficient if the greater part are 
explained and no contradiction occurs. He waits like the 
theologian, for further light. And as he always holds his 
theory so as to be ready to take up another which embraces 
a larger number of facts, so we should hold our spiritual 
principles, ready, nay, hoping for the revelation of higher 
ones which may more fully explain the facts of the life of the 
soul. Indeed, many of Christ’s sayings and the whole ten- 
dency of the doctrine of the second advent declare that more 
all-embracing principles than those we have at present are 
destined to become ours hereafter. 

But the main point of the analogy on which I insist, laying 
aside the rest, is this, that both science and Christianity 
proceed from intuitions which are not brought to the test of 
the pure intellect. Both Faraday and St. Paul worked from 
principles which they could not demonstrate. 

It is no argument, then, against Christianity, that the prin- 
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ciples laid down by its Founder cannot be brought to the test 
of the pure intellect, any more than that it is against science 
that its theories cannot bear the same test. 

Assume the truth of the principles of Christ, and though 
we cannot as yet explain all the facts of spiritual life by 
them, yet they explain a vast number, and are not contra- 
dicted by any of the facts in their own sphere. 

Assume the truth of certain scientific theories, and they 
explain the operation of nature up to a certain point, and are 
not contradicted by the facts which belong to their sphere. 
But you have to assume, you cannot demonstrate at present 
in either case. The theories of science and the principles of 
the spiritual life are both proved backward, not forwards, and 
as the proof is never complete, they always remain to a cer- 
tain degree without the limits of the pure intellect. Both 
pass into a belt of shadow. 

We work, then, upon intuitions in the realms of science 
and of spirit by the same method, the intellectual method of 
experiment. But the facts on which we work are of a differ- 
ferent kind. We must not confuse our scientific work by 
introducing into it spiritual feelings; nor our spiritual work 
by introducing conclusions drawn by the intellect from the 
sphere of criticism or science. Else we fall into spiritual 
absurdities, and either lose the use of or travesty our intui- 
tion. Take, for example, the unprovable spiritual truth of 
my text. Whenever an attempt has been made to subject it 
to the dry action of the mere intellect, to limit it by rules, to 
reduce it to maxims, or to act on the motive of the w¢z/ity of 
sacrifice, it has been made ridiculous in practice, or lost its 
power, or ceased to be itself, or been travestied into Phari- 
saism. Unless its action comes fresh and free from the 
heart, it becomes selfishness in the end. 

Among all men before Christ, it was dimly felt as true, but 
it was not recognized as the only law of life. Its recognition 
as such was due to Christ. He saw it as the one universal 
idea of the universe ; he knew that it was the expression of 
the very life of God; he seized on it, and embodied it in his 
life, in his words, above all in his death. It was ¢he one truth 
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to which he bore witness; it was the one truth in which all 
the other truths which he taught were contained. This is 
the full, inexhaustible meaning of his career. He could truly 
say of himself that he was the life, because he was the 
sacrifice. 

But I am now asked what is meant by self-sacrifice. 

Self-sacrifice means that the motive-power of true life is 
not our own interests, passions, wealth, or reputation, but 
the interest and advance of others. It means the clear 
recognition that God has no self-life, never, in our sense of 
the term, acts, thinks, or zs for himself, for his own glory, 
never considers himself at all; has therefore no jealousy, no 
anger, no Caprice, no petty motives, none of those accursed 
selfish passions which have been imputed to him by mistaken 
men, — but realizes his life in the life of all,—it means the 
clear recognition of this by the heart, and such an action 
following on the recognition as unites us in similar sacrifice 
to the life of God, till we too find our only being, along with 
him, in the being of all which lives by him. 

But you will say, “This destroys my individuality, and to 
that I cling. I do not care to live if I am to be mingled up 
with the universe. It is one of my deepest instincts to 
desire to be, and to recognize myself. I am a distinct per- 
son, and I wish to continue distinct forever. I have no 
interest in immortal life, and I can conceive no interest in a 
future life with others, unless I and all preserve each our 
separate and different being.” 

We reply, that any spiritual theory of life which tends to 
destroy, and not to assert, the individuality of man is an 
inhuman theory, and as such false; that Christ and his 
apostles proclaimed the separate individuality of each man 
in proclaiming the personal and distinct relation of each man 
to God. Any explanation of this text must therefore account 
for the fact of this desire of individuality. 

We must keep up our individuality, but we ought to take 
care that it is true and not false individuality. The key to 
distinguish them from each is given to us in the text. It 
speaks of a double nature in man; one which asserts self, 
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the other which denies it. The first has a seeming life 
which is actual death; the second has a seeming death 
which is actual life; and, therefore, as life is inseparably 
connected with individuality, the development of the selfish 
nature is false individuality ; the development of the unselfish 
nature is true individuality. 

Take for example the case of the selfish man. He grasps 
all he can, he accumulates, but only for himself. He has 
little connection with the race, except so far as he can use 
men ‘for his own purposes; he lives among men, but it is 
with the suspicion and hard heart which divide him, not with 
the trust and love which unite him to his fellows. He lives 
alone, he dies alone, and the wind and the rain which wear 
out the letters on his tomb are the only haunters of his pre- 
tentious grave. 

There are many who, seeing this self-sufficing, separate 
man, will say that he possessed a strongly marked individ- 
uality. But it is not zxdividuality, it is zsolation. The sense 
of life is inseparable from the sense of individuality, and this 
man has only felt a fiery craving which he mistakes for life. 
Love for self, sympathy for self, activity for self,do not pro- 
duce life or the sense of life; they produce self-disease, the 
satiety which consumes, the dreadful loneliness which cor- 
rupts the soul, that passionate lust for more, which is itself 
the unsatisfied worm which eats away the heart. No vivid 
or exalted sense of individual being can ever fill the heart of 
this man until he escape from the curse of self-involvement, 
and spread his being over all the world. But if the habit 
should become too strong, then, finally, even the last sign of 
the possibility of life passes away, for the craving is dulled, 
the pain of satiety is lost, and the heart ossifies. Isolation 
has produced the death of: individuality. “He that loveth 
his life shall lose it.” 

Now turn and look at that Divine Figure who came at this 
advent time to lose the life which the selfish man has cher- 
ished. His worst opponents have never dared to say that he 
lived for himself, that he sought his own interest or his own 
glory. Those who have not believed in him as the Christ 
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have honored him as one who gave his whole life up to the 
service of men. His enemies who slew him gave in scorn 
their unconscious testimony to his self-sacrifice: “He saved 
others, himself he cannot save.” There is no need to dwell 
upon the exquisite service of his years of work; their self- 
surrender is known. I mention only, as less dwelt on, the 
manifold sympathy with different characters which could 
only -arise out of his having lost his own being for the 
time in that of the person to whom he spoke; the 
intense patience with littleness, and interruption, and mis- 
understanding ; the absolute want of that anger at being 
continually mistaken and at want of insight on the part of 
followers, to which philosophers and teachers are subject. 

When the minor incidents say so much, with what a full- 
ness do the greater events declare that Christ never even 
acknowledged the existence of a self in his nature: He lost 
his life ; but in losing the life of self he bruised the head of 
the deathfulness in human nature, and claimed and won for 
us the eternal life. 

And what was the result,—one result of this, at least? 
That no personality is so unique as his; no one figure in 
history stands out so accentuated, so distinct; no individ- 
uality is so individual. And yet—is it not strange ?—no 
universality is so universal, no figure is so blended up with 
others, no personality is so unlimited. The double thought 
is true of him, that none lived so much in others, and yet 
none was so truly himself. For true individuality, like true 
life, is gained by the loss of that which seems individuality. 
It is gained by the loss of consciousness of self, or, to ex- 
press it otherwise, it is secured when we become naturally 
incapable of self-isolation. It is not difficult to illustrate 
these statements from the sayings of Christ. He never 
distinguishes his own personality from that of God. He 
knows nothing of himself except as in union with God. “I 
proceeded forth and came from God,” —observe the clear 
recognition of individuality,— “neither came I of myself, 
but he sent me.” Observe how the former is balanced: 
Christ was conscious of individuality, but only so because 
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he had no separate consciousness of self. Again. “He 
that believeth in me believeth not on me, but on him that 
sent me.” “He that seeth me, seeth him that sent me.” “I 
.have not spoken from myself. Even as the Father said to 
me, so I speak.” “I and my Father are one.” 

From these and many other passages you see that Christ 
the Man -rejected altogether the notion of an independent 
being in himself, — was only conscious of himself as in God 
and united to him,—could not even for a moment isolate 
himself, so as to desire anything for himself alone, or to 
contemplate and admire himself, or think of his own 
thoughts as his alone, or feel the feeling of his feelings 
as we do till we are sick of the false individuality which 
we create. He was freed from the slavery which forces 
the selfish man to revolve forever round himself, free to 
dive in God, free to unite himself to the universe, free to 
pour his spirit forth on the world. Now in this freedom 
of life in the life of all, in this self-abandonment, he found 
the intense consciousness of life which is the best expression 
of the meaning of individuality. For the life he felt was not 
his own particular life, but the life of God in him; the being 
he was conscious of was the being, and therefore the activity, 
in him of the whole universe of spirits who received their 
life of God. His individuality was perfected in the loss of 
self. 

This is the main statement; but, in order to make it 
clearer, we will look at it through the light of a few illus- 
trations. 

Take St. Paul, the man of active work. He is remarkable 
among religious teachers for a want of that isolated self-con- 
sciousness of which I have spoken. No jealousy of others, 
no posing before the world, no morbid self-examination spoiled 
his nature. Self was lost in “spending and being spent” for 
others. Willing even to lose his own soul for his kinsmen, 
how does he describe his being ?>— “It is not I, but Christ 
who liveth in me.” 

And yet what an individuality! How he stands out in the 
history of the church, how marked in character, how vividly 
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distinct in feeling! It is astonishing what an impression of 
fullness of life we gain, if we only glance over one of his 
Epistles, how convinced we are that he must have felt the 
opulence of Being in every hour of his life. He lost his 
lower life to find a higher individuality in union with the life 
of Christ, with the life of all whom he had taught and loved. 
The life of Christ in God, the life of all the race in Christ, 
the life of every Corinthian, Roman, Ephesian, whom he had 
met,—ail these varied existences became part of him by 
love, their life the life he lived, the guaranty and source of 
his individuality. 

And you, when has life been dearest to you? when have 
you felt the fine thrill of intense Being? when have you 
realized your personality most vividly? Has it not been 
when God has enabled you to lay aside some guilty pleasure, 
or to put by the crown of prosperit) that you may, in being 
true to duty, lose your sinful self in union with his righteous- 
ness? In the the very moment in which you have trodden 
down your lower nature and refused to isolate yourself from 
God, —then it is, I venture to say, that though life seems 
ruined with pain, yet a sense of other life begins to rush 
through your being; not life as it is known here, but a 
touch of something ecstatic, keen, intense. It is that you 
have entered into the outskirts of God’s life; and in denying 
self, and in asserting the will of your Father as your own, 
have become conscions of a personality in him, such as you 
have never realized before. 

Or again, has it not been when in intense love you have 
merged your being in that of another, when another is the 
life of your life, when self is drowned in the sea of feeling ? 
Was it not then that the meaning of Being became known 
to you, that you felt yourself a person, but felt it somehow 
in another? Was it not then that life even in its meanest 
details became not only worthy but exquisite, that you 
were somehow admitted into the sercet of that correla- 
tion of things in which everything is great, that nature 
spoke to you as to an intimate friend, that God drew 
nearer, that the soul of the universe seemed to pulsate in 
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harmony with yours, that the dread and weight of eternity 
was lifted off, because you were yourself dwelling in eternity ? 
Isolation had perished, and out of its ruins arose individual- 
ity. You lost and found yourself. 

Let that be multiplied, let the loss of self in one be multi- 
plied into the loss of self in love of all men; let the same 
intensity belong to the universal love which belonged to the 
particular love, and we then possess some conception of the 
individuality of Christ, of how it is possible to say of him 
that he was not a man, but humanity. He lived, and is 
living, not in himself, but in all men. Love has made him, 
as it were, transformed into the being of all. Into his indi- 
viduality he has therefore taken the individuality of all, and 
he feels his own being in the being of the whole race. Do 
you not see how infinitely rich, how intensely living, how 
inexpressibly various, must be his individuality ? 

Do you not see how the more lives you yourself manage to 
live in intensely, how the more you lose your isolated self 
‘and the thoughts and feelings that cluster round it, and take 
instead into you the thoughts and feelings of others, the 
richer and the more varied, the more complex and the more 
interesting, and therefore the more vividly individual, becomes 
your being ? 

It is difficult to make this clear; I cannot express it as I 
wish. Perhaps a personal illustration may repeat the expe- 
rience of some dmong you, and bring home the thought. It 
was my fortune last year, in going from Torcello to Venice, 
to be overtaken by one of the whirlwinds which sometimes 
visit the south. It was a dead calm, but the whole sky, high 
overhead, was covered with a pall of purple, sombre and 
smooth, but full of scarlet threads. Across this, from side 
to side, as if darted by two invisible armies, flew at every 
instant flashes of forked lightning; but so lofty was the 
storm —and this gave a hushed terror to the scene — that 
no thunder was heard. Beneath this sky the lagoon water 
was dead purple, and the weedy shoals left naked by the tide 
dead scarlet. The only motion in the sky was far away to 
the south, where a palm-tree of pale mist seemed to rise from 

4 
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the water, and to join itself above to a self-infolding mass of 
seething cloud. We reached a small island and landed. An 
instant after, as I stood on the parapet of the fortification, 
amid the breathless silence, this pillar of cloud, ghostly white, 
and relieved against the violet darkness of the sky, its edge 
as clear as if cut with a knife, came rushing forward over the 
lagoon, driven by the spirit of wind, which, hidden within it, 
whirled and ‘coiled its column into an endless spiral. The 
wind was only there, at its very edge there was not a ripple ; 
but as it drew near our island it seemed to be pressed down 
upon the sea, and, unable to resist the pressure, opened out 
like a fan in a foam of vapor. Then, with a shriek which 
made every nerve thrill with excitement, the imprisoned wind 
leapt ferth, the water of the lagoon, beaten flat, was torn 
away to the depth of half an inch, and as the cloud of spray 
and wind smote the island, it trembled all over like a ship 
struck by a great wave. We seemed to be in the very heart 
of the universe at a moment when the thought of the uni- 
verse was most sublime. : 

The long preparation, and then the close, so unexpected 
and so magnificent, swept every one completely out of self- 
consciousness ; the Italian soldiers at my side danced upon 
the parapet and shouted with excitement. For an instant 
we were living in Nature’s being, not in our own isolation. 

It taught me a lesson ; it made me feel the meaning of this 
text, “ Whosoever loseth his life shall find it;” for it is in 
such scanty minutes that a man becomes possessor of that 
rare intensity of life which is, when it is pure, so wonderful 
a thing that it is like a new birth into a world, in which 
though self is lost, the highest individuality is found. I am 
conscious now, in looking back, though the very self-con- 
sciousness involved in analyzing the impression’ seems to 
spoil it, that it is in such a moment, when, as it were, you 
find your individuality outside of you in the being of the 
universe, that you ‘are most individual, and most able to fee/ 
your being, though not to think it. 

Take that into the spiritual world. Put the heavenly 
Father and the Spirit of Christ, and the race of men as 
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seen in him, into the place of the grandeur of ‘Nature, — 
lose your lower self, all thought, all feeling of it in union 
with them by love, and —that is the Christian life; for it is 
the life of Christ himself, nay, it is the very life of God. No 
life can be so infinite, so creative, so entire as God’s, because 
none is so given, so utterly lived in all,—and all the ecstasy 
of joy and self-forgetfulness which comes on us in such 
moments as I have described, of sacrifice to duty, of love to 
another, and of absorption in natural sublimity, are but the 
faintest shadow of that unspeakable joy of life and intensity 
of individuality which God possesses in never knowing what 
self is, in possessing, of choice, his being in the being of the 
spiritual universe. It is to that that we look forward ; not to 
a heaven of Selfish rewards, not to a world of self-enjoyment ; 
but to the loss of all consciousness of our lower being in 
union with the being of God; to the loss of all thoughts 
and feelings which for an instant tend to isolate us from the 
whole universe of spirits akin to us; and to the gain of our 
true individuality in the feeling that we are at one with the 
individuality of all. 





An anchor being let fall, it passeth through the water, and vio- 
lently maketh its way through all the waves and billows, never stay- 
ing till it come at the bottom, where, taking hold of the ground 
which lieth out of sight, thus by a secret and hidden force staying 
the ship, so as though it be moved, yet it is not removed, but still 
keepeth her station. Of such use is faith to the soul of man ; when 
it is in a stress, tossed with the waves and billows of temptations 
and trials, threatening to swallow it up, faith breaks through all, 
never resting till it come at God himself, who is invisible, and tak- 
ing hold upon him, by a secret force stayeth the soul, and keepeth 
it from being driven upon the rocks or sands of desperation. An 
anchor it is, and a sure aychor, that sheet anchor which the soul 
must trust to, which it may ride and live by in whatsoever stress 
can come down upon it. — Fohn Spencer. 
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' BY C. S. LOCKE. 
. 


TueE authentic gospels give little indulgence to our curios- 
ity in respect to the early life of Jesus. They tell us of his 
birth in Bethlehem, about six miles south of Jerusalem, of the 
star in the east, the chorus of the angels, the visit of the shep- 
herds and the wise men, the blessings uttered by the aged 
Simeon and Anne. They mention the journey into Egypt, 
by which he escaped fromthe massacre of infants by Herod, 
and inform us that Joseph and Mary, fearful of Archelaus, 
who was Herod’s successor, instead of returning to Bethle- 
hem, went to’ reside in Nazareth, a humble village of Galilee, 
situated seventy miles north of Jerusalem. Here we are left 
to imagine how the child Jesus spent the days of his youth. 

Although having none of the educational privileges that 
are now so common, the only boc’: in the place probably 
being a copy of the Old Testament kept in the synagogue and 

‘read publicly once a week, yet he wa; not without instruction 
well fitted'to arouse thoughtfulness, and develop great moral 
qualities, and awaken his religions affzctions. Without doubt, 
in accordance with the excellent fewish method, he was 
taught as early as his understanding admitted to look up to 
the great Creator, and to know that it was he who made the 
sun to rule by day and the moon and stars to shine by night. 
The stories that were told him were those which at this day 
are most interesting to children’s minds, the story of Cain 
and Abel; of Noah building the ark and gathering the ani- 
mals into it, and sending forth the raven and the dove; of 
Abraham and the severe trial of his faith ; of Joseph and his 
adventures in Egypt and with his brethren; of Moses and 
the deliverance that he wrought for the chosen people, to- 
gether with the miraculous circumstances which accompanied 
it; of the heroic exploits performed in conquering Palestine ; 
of the child Samuel, called in his earliest years to reside in 
the temple, and through a long life checking the idolatrous 
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and immoral tendencies of his people; of David and his 
eventful career; of Elijah with his zealous spirit and his 
miraculous gifts ; of the sorrows of captivity by the waters of 
Babylon, and of the joys of returning home to the hills of 
Judea, and rebuilding the temple.of God. The conversation 
of his elders, to which he was wont to listen, was doubtless 
most frequently directed towards the glorious prospect that 
they believed lay before them, especially towards the coming 
of that Messiah who should fulfill all the predictions which 
prophets had uttered, all the hopes that had been so often 
disappointed, so long deferred, and yet grew more vigorous 
as the passage of time brought nearer the expected day. 
We should be very much in error if we should suppose that 
Jesus was instructed merely in the remarkable incidents in 
the lives of patriarchs, prophets, and heroes, and only made 
familiar with the striking events of Hebrew history. The 
anecdotes of the Old Testament were related not merely for 
his amusement, but used as vehicles for moral training and 
religious education. He was taught to detect evil and to 
trace its ruinous consequences. His heart thrilled with ad- 
miration as he heard the daring achievements of those who, 
with a few followers, trusting God, put whole armies to flight, 
and’still more as he listened to the moral heroism of Nathan, 
rebuking David in the height of his power, or the stern 
Elijah, defying the violent Ahab, or the’prophets uttering 
the words of divine admonition, in spite of imprisonment, 
reviling, and painful death. Early in childhood we may 
believe that he felt the overshadowing presence of God, and 
that the Almighty is ever near the soul. A thoughtful, 
pensive child, full of sympathy even in his earliest- years 
with those who suffered, ever faithful to the voice of duty, 
and ever mindful that the God who inspired the prophets 
could still have access to the soul, we may believe that he 
early asked himself, “Why am I here, and what can I do?” 
Naturally his most eager expectations would be turned to- 
wards that sacred city, which was the centre of attraction to 
all Jews, where David had reigned, where Solomon had built 
his temple, where Nehemiah and Ezra apd the Maccabees 
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had contended against their foes, and sought to maintain the 
worship of God. There he should look upon the wise scribes 
and the consecrated priests, and behold the rites of the Pass- 
over, and witness the sacred ceremonies of the temple. There 
he would be able to have his questions*answered, and all the 
high aspirations of his heart strengthened by communion 
with those who were imbued with a similar spirit. We all 
know with what eagerness children look forward to their first 
visit to a place of which they have often heard, to a place 
particularly which is adorned with magnificent buildings and 
which is the seat of government and the centre of trade. 
This feeling was strengthened in the Jewish child by the fact 
that Jerusalem was the sacred city of God, the place where 
solemn festivals were performed, the chief residence of those 
who were learned and holy. We may then imagine with 
what pleasure the child Jesus joined the large company that 
for the sake of society and mutual defense left the vicinity of 
Nazareth to celebrate the Passover in the city of David. We 
can imagine with what eagerness he watched for the glittering 
roof of the temple, and with what a thrill of exultation he 
could take up the words, “My feet stand within thy gates, O 
Jerusalem! O pray for the peaee of Jerusalem: they shall 
prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and plen- 
teousness in thy palaces.” Bear in mind that probably it was 
not mere curiosity or love of novelty that was predominant 
in his heart, as he took his first journey from Nazareth, but a 
strong moral purpose, an intention to have the serious prob- 
lems which he had pondered solved by those who were emi- 
nent for wisdom and supposed to know the mind of God. I 
infer this from the fact that his parents found him not in 
those places which are usually most attractive to youth, the 
streets and the market, but among those who spent their 
time in religious instruction and theological debates. We 
are informed that his answers and his understanding excited 
admiration. Doubtless he exhibited the same quickness of 
perception, the same insight and comprehensiveness of which 
his mature life furnishes such numerous tokens. We are not 
informed what impressions the discussions of the scribes pro- 
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duced upon him, but we may reasonably suppose that the 
bright anticipations with which he entered Jerusalem were 
in a great measure disappointed. He found that the teachers 
of law, resting on the authority of traditions, not daring to 
trust their own perceptions of truth and duty, were even more 
perplexed than he with those questions which every serious 
mind asks itself, such as, “Why has God made the conditions 
of men so various? Why does he permit evil to blot the face 
of creation? Why does he send temptation and affliction 
upon us? Without doubt his mind was stimulated to greater 
activity by intercourse with the wise men of the nation. 
Doubtless the mere effort to express his ideas gave them 
clearness and precision, and awakened new trains of thought. 
And although he uttered words of disappointment as his 
parents called upon him to return to Nazareth, we may 
believe that his conversation with the scribes taught him 
that the solution of the problems which he was considering 
must be wrought out apart from human aid. He found that 
they could not help him. He was driven back to his own 
resources, and taught still more effectually to seek from God 
the wisdom which man cannot bestow. From his reply to 
his parents, we see that he felt a strong impulse.to enter 
into the great work which he subsequently carried forward, 
but we may believe that he also saw that the example of 
filial obedience was one method by which the business of his 
Heavenly Father might be promoted. Had he replied, “I 
will not go with you, I have a call from heaven to stay here 
in the temple like the young Samuel, or to go about and 
proclaim the glad tidings of God,” we can but feel that the 
record of Luke would read far less beautifully than when he 
wrote, “ He went down with them and came to Nazareth and 
was subject to them.” It is possible that upon his labors, 
as eldest son, the support of the family in some measure 
depended. At the age of thirty, when he entered on his 
public ministry, his brothers were old enough ta provide for 
their mother and themselves ; yet we find that the filial spirit 
exhibited in youth was carried forward amidst the cares, 
burdens, and sufferings of his public life. Turning to the 
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narrative of the crucifixion, we read, “When Jesus saw his 
mother and the disciple standing by whom Jesus loved, he 
saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son. Then saith 
he to the disciple, Behold thy mother.” And from that hour 
that disciple took her unto his own home. We cannot doubt 
that he carried the spirit of self-renunciation throughout his 
whole life ; that he ever sacrificed his impulses and interests 
to duty, and felt that God is as truly served in the humblest 
and least conspicuous station, in daily occupations, in resist- 
ing ordinary temptations, in being true in our domestic and 
social relations, in shedding abroad the light of a pure, 
gentle, and loving spirit, in suffering without a murmur, in’ 
expressing kindly sympathy with the unfortunate, and ex- 
tending a helpful hand to those requiring it, ds in uttering. 
sacred truths before an enraptured throng, or performing 
those miracles that bore witness to his divine commission. 
It is very probable that Jesus was also restrained from pub- 
lic activity before the age of thirty years by perceiving that 
the time for accomplishing his purposes had not yet arrived. 
Nothing is more noteworthy in his character than his power 
to see and to seize opportunities. He did not act precip- 
itately, before reflection had matured his mind and character, 
and experience had made him wise, but there, in the obscure 
village of Nazareth, pondered on the ways and works of God, 
drank in the beauty and majesty of Nature, sorrowfully con- 
sidered the sin and the suffering of mankind, held before his 
vision the idea of humanity redeemed from all its corruptions, 
and made pure and perfect, until the way opened for him to 
take up the work which John the Baptist began. While he 
had all the earnestness, he had not the impatience of many 
reformers. He knew that moral movements must be slow 
in order to be effectual. He knew that his truths and influ- 
ences would spread like the fire in the wilderness or the 
leaven in the meal. He could wait until the occasion ap- 
peared and then could use it with promptitude and success. 
Little as we are told in respect to the child Jesus, we may 
infer much in respect to his character from his words, “ Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business.” At that 
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period of life at which young persons seldom exercise delib- 
erate reflection, or consider in an earnest way any persistent, 
serious employment, Jesus was not asking, “What can I do 
to amuse myself; how can I become a great man, obtain 
wealth, and arrive at distinction? No, he was moved by no 
selfish considerations. He felt himself to be God's servant, 
God’s child, and he knew that he must labor with him. He 
felt that there was no work so important as the advancement 
of that purpose which the Deity has clearly reveaied to us as 
his will. If we ask ourselves (and it is well for us to do so) 
what is this business of the Father of which Jesus speaks, 
and seek our reply in the course of Providence, and in the 
world about us, I think this will be the answer: The busi- 
ness of God is to bring the spiritual nature of his offspring 
up to the highest perfection. His business is to educate the 
intellect, the affections, the moral and religious sensibilities, 
and the active energies of his children. Do you need any 
proof that this is the employment in which God takes the 
deepest interest? Look at the world about you and see how 
through the long periods of geology there was a constant 
looking forward to the coming of man and the storing away 
of materials — such as coal, iron, marble, and the precious 
stones and ore—for his use. See how the phenomena of 
nature exercise the mental powers of mankind, how the 
problems of science, such as electricity, photography, and 
others, seem to be made just obscure enough to tax to the 
utmost the diligence, the investigation, and the insight, how 
nature is one vast volume, inviting us to thought and obser- 
vation, inviting us to love and praise. Notice how with the 
development of nature man’s wants increase also, so that 
the civilized person, surrounded by all the conveniences 
which modern ingenuity can supply, still has more wants 
unsatisfied than the aborigines, whose clothing was the skin 
of wild beasts, whose shelter was a hut of bark, whose food 
was a meagre supply of pounded maize, with the products of 
his hunting and fishing expeditions, and whose only serious 
employment was war. These wants, this desire for knowl- 
edge, for the gratification of the imagination and the taste, 
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for social intercourse, for achieving a valuable result of one’s 
activity, continually urge forward the human race, and bring 
it at the close of each century to a higher intellectual and 
moral level than the world had previously known. So also 
the experiences of human life, —the fact that the child is 
committed to a paréntal training which develops a feeling of 
responsibility and watchfulness on one side and of depend- 
ence and trustfulness on the other, and of tender affection 
on both, the existence of those vicissitudes and changes 
which never suffer us to rest, which agitate us in order to 
refine us, the social relations which demand the exercise of 
kindliness, forbearance, helpfulness, hospitality, cheerfulness, 
and the finer virtues, all seem to minister to the expansion 
and culture of the soul. In short, to what object can we 
point, what event can we name, which has not, in some way, 
a bearing upon the spiritual well-being of man, and which 
evidently finds its highest use in calling forth his faculties, 
and in unfolding the vast capabilities that exist within us. 
In the dimmest star that the patient astronomer discerns, in 
the smallest animal which microscopic science examines, in 
the sweet approach of even or of morn, in all the manifold 
forces, uses, and beauty of the external world, in all the treas- 
ures of history, in the lives of good men, and the experi- 
ences of past ages, in all the strong feelings of obligation 
which arise within us, I see convincing proofs that, as far, at 
least, as our world is concerned, the great business in which 
God is engaged is to make the souls of his creatures noble, 
lovely, and happy. The divine love flows out in constant 
manifestations of beneficence, as spontaneously and as boun- 
tifully as the sun sends out its heat and light. This, then, 
was the work to which the young Jesus had consecrated him- 
self, the redemption or salvation of mankind; by which I 
mean, not the procuring of their security from penal suffer- 
ing in a world to come, but the reclamation of mankind here 
upon the earth, the imbuing of them with a devout and 
benevolent spirit, the introduction of those influences, which, 
as the freshets of spring, purify the meadows of all that is 
lifeless and decaying, and cause the grass to spring up green 
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and beautiful, sweep away all that is corrupt and useless, and 
leave the heart open to the sunshine of God’s love. Jesus 
felt that it was his work to minister in every way to the 
welfare of his fellow-men, and especially to labor for their 
moral and religious culture. It was his office to interpret 
the meaning both of the bounties and the chastisements of 
Providence, to disclose those joys which have no connection 
with the senses and belong exclusively to the soul. It was 
his office to introduce those principles which would conquer 
the evil passions and restrain selfish desires, which would 
reconcile men to one another and cause them to take delight 
in conferring mutual benefits. It was his work to introduce 
the tranquillity and the blessedness of heaven into the human 
soul and to unite it with the Infinite Source of wisdom, holi- 
ness, and life. Need I tell you how faithfully he applied 
himself to his benevolent labors, how unintermitted were 
his exertions, how complete his self-renunciation, how un- 
blemished his character, how ready was his compassion, 
how complete his sympathy? Need I say how he sought 
the poor and the despised, those who were scorned by 
their fellows, how he spoke words of kindness to them, 
assured them of the Father’s love, encouraged them to rise 
up and live new and holy lives? Need I recall to your 
remembrance the dignity, the firmness, the love for the 
disciples, the resignation to the Divine Will, the tender 
sympathy for others’ sufferings, and the palliation of his 
murderers’ deeds, which his last hours displayed? Need I 
show with what satisfaction in the midst of the agonies of 
crucifixion he could look back upon the work of his life 
and say, “It is finished”? But in vain shall we recall the 
events of his ministry or the strictness of his fidelity, unless 
we are imbued with his spirit, unless we recognize God as 
our Father, and decide to labor together with him and make 
God’s business our own. We, indeed, have neither the mirac- 
ulous powers nor the natural abilities of Jesus, but we can 
still devote our efforts to those objects for which he toiled 
and suffered. We may not be called to employ his methods 
of moral and religious instruction, but the same business 
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which God carries on by all the operations of the universe, 
and to which our Saviour devoted his energies, is to be the 
highest, the most constant aim of our endeavors. While we 
engage in our ordinary avocations, while we mingle with our 
fellow-men, in opportunities for improvement, in our seasons 
of recreation, let us never lose sight of the question, What 
can I do to promote the spiritual advancement of those 
around me, to reveal to them the Infinite Father’s love and 
providence, to elevate them above the power of tempation 
and shocks of earthly vicissitudes, to bring them into fellow- 
ship with all that is pure, noble, lovely, and good? By 
uprightness and faithfulness, by serenity and patience, by 
forbearance, forgiveness, and* sympathy, by having in our 
own souls that Christ-like disposition which will prevent any 
unkind or complaining or evil word from issuing from our 
tongues, or any unhallowed impulses from swaying our con- 
duct, by that spirit that shall cause us to do good to others, 
hoping for nothing in return, we may, however humble our 
station, however much care and labor and poverty may press 
upon us, carry forward the business of Christ and of God. 
Let this, the highest of all aims, become our chief pursuit 
and our labor will receive a rich reward. It will bring us 
into daily connection with God. It will enable us to appre- 
ciate his compassion and goodness. It will cause us to 
sympathize with all who have been distinguished for an 
unfaltering faith, a trustful hope, and an unfailing charity. 
It will transform our natures, expand our characters, give a 
zest and a charm to life, shield us from temptation, clothe 
the universe with a new beauty, console us in our sorrow, 
and, to express the sum of all blessedness, render us one 
with God. 





FausE IpEA oF Lire.—In all ages, the theoretical errors, as 
well as the. moral corruptions of humanity, have arisen from falsely 
bestowing the name of life on that which in itself possesses neither 
absolute nor even finite being, and seeking for life and its enjoy- 
ments in that which in itself is dead. — Fichte. 
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THE COST OF CIVILIZATION. 


BY F. H. HEDGE, D.D. 


Att civil prosperity is bounded and conditioned by a mar- 
gin of evil whose extent and degree are proportioned to the 
blessings, social and material, which civilization confers on 
its subjects. Civility is a product of costly flavor which the 
country around is impoverished to maintain ; a field of wheat 
interspersed with tares—and those tares its necessary and 
inseparable accompaniment. 

The physical condition of our globe is, in this respect, an 
apt illustration and a perfect emblem of social life. A glance 
at the map of the earth reveals how small a portion of its 
surface is blest with high culture, or capable of high culture. 
Two thirds of that surface is water. Of the third which 
remains, a portion is arid desert, another consists of moun- 
tain-peaks, above the reach of vegetation; still another is 
enclosed in polar ice. After all these deductions the fraction 
which remains for the profitable use of civilized man is still 
further abridged by legal restraints and forcible exclusion. 
So restricted is the area which humanity has wherein to 
develop and exercise its powers. 

Our first contemplation of these facts impresses us with a 
sense of great imperfection in the constitution and arrange- 
ments of this earthly sphere. This excess of water in the 
composition of the globe, these weary deserts and barren 
crags and polar rigors, strike us as blemishes of nature — 
the disgraces of the planet; the usurpations and monopolies 
as disgraces of society. We feel these things to be evils. 
And viewed in themselves, independently of their bearing 
on the net result, they are evils. It is an evil to have three 
thousand miles of waste ocean with its tedium and discom- 
forts, its horrors and dangers, interposed between us and all 
that is precious and dear, commercially, socially, historically, 
artistically, on the other side of the globe. It is an evil to 
those who dwell on the borders of Sahara to be choked 
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with the Harmattan or drowned with sand. It is an evil to 
the people of Lapland to have their brief summer replaced 
by the long desolation of the polar night. Our first thought 
suggests how much better it would be if these wastes were 
filled up with fertile fields and populous cities, if the lines 
of population and cultivation were produced in unbroken 
continuity around the globe. But science knows that these 
dreary blanks and all these desolations are needed and essen- 
tial for the irrigation and ventilation, the drainage and sewage 
and reproduction, the conservation and health of this earthly 
abode. And history knows that they are equally needed for 
the stimulus of industry, and to quicken and bring into play 
that spirit of adventure and that-inventive faculty in which 
civilization has its rise and by which it is perfected. 

Accordingly, when viewed in relation to the whole of hu- 
man history and the final use of human kind, these wastes 
of earth, and elemental nuisances, are wise and beneficent 
arrangements, fruitful of blessing. Nevertheless, in them- 
selves considered, as I said, they are unquestionably evils. 
And so they symbolize this fact and teach this lesson, that 
a great deal of evil ts-required to effect a great good. Three- 
fourths of the planet has in a sense to be sacrificed to make 
the rest a fit and pleasant abode. 

The same principle holds and rules in the social world. It 
pervades society. It may be considered a fundamental law 
of civilization. By civilization I mean what is commonly 
understood by that term, our industrial and commercial civ- 
ilization, not a perfect and ideal society, but social refinement 
based on wealth, progress in science and art, comforts and 
convenience of living, luxury, government, police, religion, 
so far as it is a matter of ecclesiastical institution ; all those 
benefits and goods which characterize the more advanced 
nations of the earth. I say that every one of those blessings 
is “bought with a price.” To maintain each requires a great 
deal of evil, — evil that considered in relation to these ends 
may be construed as good, but which is real evil neverthe- 
less. For every individual who enjoys the highest blessings 
of civilization, who represents its most splendid achievements 
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and exhibits its noblest fruits, there are ten who represent its 
accompanying evils, who are cursed with its fatalities, and 
whose condition is worse than mere barbarism would make 
it, — adding often to toils and privations more grievous than 
barbarism exacts, a moral corruption more profound than 
barbarism knows. For ‘every finished, polished, high-cul- 
tured, accomplished, elegantly dressed and circumstanced 
gentleman or lady who have their position in the front of 
society, there are ten over-worked, ragged, toil-bent, weather- 
scarred, care-worried, half-famished day laborers without part 
or lot or expectation in the glories they help to create; ten 
sad, pale seamstresses delving, drooping, wasting in unwhole- 
some garrets, coining their hard earnings out of necessary 
rest and bodily health, and drawing on the capital of life for 
its daily support ; with no prospect in the future but drudg- 
ery unceasing, immitigable want, and premature, but how wel- 
come, death, when the friendly angel at last shall cross the 
worn fingers in the only rest they can ever know. I do not 
say that the elegantly circumstanced gentleman and lady are 
individually responsible for the hardships, the squalor and 
misery which their sumptuous array so strongly contrasts, 
but of which, it may be, they have no personal knowledge. 
I only say that these are the constant, inevitable accompani- 
ments of civilization, —of such a civilization as we are now 
contemplating, as has hitherto prevailed in all civilized lands, 
—a civilization based on commercial prosperity and individ- 
ual wealth. I suppose they are the necessary condition of 
such a civilization; that these things must be wherever these 
distinguished fortunes and this distinguished elegance exist. 
If these be a good —and as such mankind are apt to regard 
them —a great deal of this evil is required to produce and 
maintain that good. I suppose there cannot be great pri- 
vate luxury without this wide margin of excessive private 
toil and hardship and suffering. You may say that the 
luxury does not create the misery, that these poor people 
who delve and suffer hardship in its service, are, neverthe- 
less, glad of the opportunity of that service and would starve 
if that service were withdrawn. That is a plea which I shall 
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not now investigate. It is a question with which, at present, 
I have nothing to do. I only maintain that as civilization on 
this basis increases, and as luxury increases, this margin of 
want increases likewise. The more luxuriant the oases, the 
wider and wilder the desert. 

It is a law of civilization that the drudgery of life, the hard 
work, the painful and dangerous work by which we live, is 
performed by men and women who have the smallest share 
in the profits. Their labor is unnoticed by those who enjoy 
the convenient and graceful product. This fair civilization 
which ccntrasts so bravely the savage state; so beautiful 
in appearance, so convenient in its uses, so blest in some of 
its results, rests on a hard substratum of toil and suffering 
of which little is thought or known by its favored benefici- 
aries. We enjoy the blossom, we consume the fruit, uncon- 
scious of the dark and bitter root “that worketh out of view.” 
The commonest article of daily use is costly if we add the 
pains of the producer to its market price. Society, as we 
know it, is upborne by a proletariat who work in the deeps, 
and sow in discomfort and privation what we reap in comfort 
and ease. . 

If in our country the discrepancies of social life are as yet 
less portentous than those of elder lands, it is not because of 
any essential difference in the constitution of society, but 
because the same principles inherent in that constitution 
have not attained their full development, because of the ter- 
ritorial exhaustion and wide extent of unoccupied lands per- 
mitting escape from the extreme pressure of social privation ; 
because, in fine, with a population less compact, our civ- 
ilization is less complete. With us, too, society tends in 
the same direction,— tends to extreme divergence between 
class and class, the strong and the weak, the rich and the 
poor. 

Take any instance and aspect in which civil society most 
differs from the savage state, and you will see that whatever 
of good that aspect may present is compensated and condi- 
tioned by corresponding evil. A distinguishing, necessary 
feature of civilization is the city. Large and crowded cities 
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are the natural and inevitable product of industry ; there can 
be no great progress in civilization without them, Industry, 
especially commercial and mechanical industry, groups men 
together in large masses ; and where men are assembled in 
large masses; by the friction and competition which such 
contiguity engenders, by joint effort, by the feeling of a 
common interest, by ready sympathy, by mutual counsel, by 
the clubbing together of wits and means, the uttermost 
capacities of human nature, its fairest and brightest, are 
unfolded and brought to view. The city exhibits the state- 
+liest pomps of life, the richest splendors of art, costly edi- 
fices, sculptures, paintings, graceful equipments of every 
sort, the fascinations of music and dramatic art, and, accom- 
panying these, the highest ministrations of religion, the 
truest expressions of religious life, the perfection of social 
worship, the most elaborate and diffusive and effective chari- 
ties ; hospitals, asylums, all manner of provision for sickness, 
want, reform, and all the necessities of social life. 

On the other hand, where men are assembled in large 
masses and depend on their wits for their livelihood, the 
struggle for life is intense and becomes at last desperate. 
The strong and able succeed, the weak are thrown out and 
left to beg or starve, or both; and many, in the failure of 
honest means, make war upon their fellow-men, and seek by 
violence what they cannot, or will not, acquire by lawful 
industry. And again, where men so congregate, the evil of 
human nature in the evil-minded is tempted and provoked 
into quicker life, and developes itself with such virulence, 
and exhibits such ghastly and appalling phases as are rarely 
witnessed in less populous and less civilized communities. 
In the life of its cities, accordingly, civilization presents the 
strongest and strangest contrasts of good and evil, of afflu- 
ence and misery, of gayety and rags, of saintly virtue and 
devilish crime. In a city like London or Paris or New 
York, where the rarest, costliest, cunningest and most select 
from all quarters of the globe, — gold and jewels of exceed- 
ing price, the choicest fabrics of the loom, the consummate 
wonders of art, are heaped and paraded together; amid al} 
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this splendor of civility, amid solemn temples, gorgeous 
palaces, bursting warehouses, glittering counters and tempt- 
ing stalls, there are thousands who have no legal or recog- 
nized claim to any portion of these bounties, and can partake 
of nothing of all this plenty except by charity or theft ; thou- 
sands who, when they rise in the morning from the chance 
lodging of the night, know not where or how they are to find 
a morsel for the day; thousands into whose heart no Christian 
doctrine has ever come, to whom the very name of Christ is 
almost as strange as it is to the cannibal of Typee, who have 
known no instruction but vice, no means of subsistence but 
crime. In these, and most large cities, the haunts of sin and 
shame outnumber the schools of instruction and the houses 
of prayer; the boulevards of fashion are flanked and hemmed 
by the narrow, crowded, filthy lanes where penury and vice 
have established their abode; and the margin of misery gains 
on the dear refinements of social life. Let those who partake 
of the joy of these refinements, the prosperous and endowed, 
—the elect of civilization, remember the cost of their estate. 
For I still repeat, that, though these blessings are not the 
immediate and efficient cause of: these woes, nor the woes of 
the blessings, yet, in the present system of society, the latter 
are the necessary accompaniment and fixed condition of the 
former. Without the former the latter would not be. 

- Civilization costs. Cast but a glance along the line of 
civil history hitherto, and you will see that the one universal 
condition, if not the prime agent of social progress, has been 
war. Not a step has society advanced which has not been 
contested with arms and purchased with blood. The civil 
and religious liberty. we hold so dear, the right of private 
judgment, the right of self-government, the diffusion of Chris- 
tian truth, the establishment of Christian principle in civil 
legislation, — think with what conflicts and fightings and 
bloodshed they have been secured. Periods of peace in the 
world’s history have been but interstices and armistices, brief, 
temporary breathing-places in the stated, normal, secular war 
which began with Cain and has raged in our day with una- 
bated and unprecedented fury. A great deal of war has been 
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required to effect a temporary peace. So inevitable is this 
condition, and so clearly did the founder of the Gospel of 
Peace foresee its operation in human society, that, preacher 
and Prince of Peace as he was, speaking of the consequence, 
not of the purpose of his mission, he confessed, “I am not 
come to send peace on earth, but the sword.” 

Such is civilization, such the cost at which civil progress is 
purchased, by which civil society is maintained. <A great 
deal of evil is required to accomplish a great good! A sor- 
rowful sense of this necessity, a natural impatience of this 
heavy tax, has induced many plans and efforts to break loose 
from civil bonds and reorganize society on a new and better 
basis, substituting, for private property and the law of force, 
community of goods and the principle of love. No organiza- 
tion of this kind has yet succeeded with such a success as to 
tempt the world to follow in its track. What such commu- 
nities have gained in one way they have lost in another. 
What they gained in equality they lost in individuality and 
freedom ; what they gained in peace and order, they lost in 
progress. It is possible to escape from civil bonds; it is not 
possible to escape the law of compensation. You can have 
no good without paying for it. 

Even those associations and organized protests against 
civil society which had their origin in the dictates of reli- 
gion, and which designed a purely religious life, have not 
been successful in the sense of permanently excluding the 
world and the evil thereof. Human psssions will find their 
way through convent gates, and no cell is so secure but sin 
may enter in. But, even were it otherwise, could this sacred 
isolation, entirely unspotted by the world, *be attained and 
maintained in perpetuity, —societies of saints renouncing the 
world and its wicked ways, a kingdom where piety and Chris- 
tianity should reign with undivided sway, it is evident that 
such isolation and such exclusive and exceptional communi- 
ties are not in the order and idea of God’s plan for the gov- 
ernance and education of the human family, and would not 
in themselves accomplish the purpose of his government, 
which is not to discharge the world of its saints, but to edu- 
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cate it by its saints; not to drive holy men out of the world, 
but to use them as lights of the world for the inspiration of 
human kind. 

The only way in which human wisdom and Christian piety 
can mitigate the evils of civilization without abridging its 
good, the only way to abate the cost by which social bless- 
ings are maintained without impairing those blessings them- 
selves, is to fairly recognize and meet the responsibilities laid 
upon the prosperous and the strong by their social position, 
—to meet it.on the one hand by moderation of private indul- 
gence, and on the other hand by active sympathy with the 
weak and misfortuned and forlorn,—the lost children of 
society. 

We cannot by protest or combination or legislation or 
reconstruction make this world a kingdom of heaven, but 
we may by patient effort extend the fashion and idea and 
dominion of that kingdom, until it finally prevails. By 
patient effort, I say, and, let me add, humility. There are 
those who receive the gifts of fortune as a matter of course, 
who regard them as their natural right, and permit them- 
selves to look on the less fortunate as their natural inferiors. 
Cursed be all that! It is a sin against the holy spirit of 
humanity in Christ. 

In southern India, a long time ago, five centuries and more 
before the coming of Christ, there lived a king’s son, descend- 
ant of an ancient line, and born to hereditary power and com- 
mand, who was so impressed with the vanities of birth and 
state and all social distinctions that he freely renounced 
them, and became the poorest of the poor, the lowest of 
the low. Going forth one day, while yet a resident in his 
father’s court, he encountered a man advanced in years and 
‘bowed to the ground with infirmities and age; again he went 
forth and found a beggar pining by the wayside of a loath- 
some disease ; again he went forth and met a funeral proces- 
sion on its way to the grave. Age, sickness, death. He 
inquired, and was told that princes also were subject to these 
with the rest of mankind, that wealth and rank furnished no 
exemption from the common lot. Then he came down from 
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the royal palace, put off his princely ‘robe, clothed ,himself in 
a beggar’s gown, hung a wallet around his neck, took a beg- 
gar’s staff in his hand, and chose his part and lot with the 
poor and despised; and, consorting with such, gave them 
instruction, counsel, réligious precepts, and, above all, his 
cordial sympathy. Thousands flocked around him, attracted 
by the fame of his holiness; the rich as well as the poor 
were drawn to his side; he became a prophet, the leader of 
a sect, an incarnation of the Divine. In a land where rank 
was fixed as fate, descending from sire to son, where the 
Brahman passed for a god,and the Sudra licked the dust 
from his feet, he offered the same rights, the same sympathy, 
the same salvation to all. Hence sprung the religion of 
Buddhism, whose disciples, it is said, at this day outnumber 
those of every other faith. Out of this great humiliation 
this immense power! Among the founders of religions 
before Christ there has been no greater than Caky-a-Mouni, 
the founder of Buddhism. “But he that is least in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he.” 





St. JEROME having read the life and death of Hilarion (one that 
lived most Christianly and died most comfortably), folded up the 
book, saying, “Well, Hilarion shall be the champion that I will 
follow, his good life shall be my example, and his godly death my 
precedent.” How much more then should each of us first read 
with diligence the life and death of Jesus Christ, and then pro- 
pound him to ourselves as the most absolute pattern for our imita- 
tion, resolving by the grace of God that Christ shall be the copy 
after which we will write, the pattern which we will follow in all 
things that he hath left within the sphere of our activity ; so also in 
that necessary duty of preparation for death; he did so, and we 
must do so: for, as in shooting, there is a deliberate draught of the 
bow, a good aim»taken before the loose be given; so, if ever we 
look for comfort in death, we must look at death through the prep- 
aration for it. — ohn Spencer. 
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THE ARTHUR OF TENNYSON. 


BY MRS. M. P. LOWE, 


Most noble vision of a kingly knight, 
The flower of courtesy and justice rare, 

Touched with the graces of that new-born Light 
Which dawned on earth and glowed in all the air. 


The Word which came and dwelt with flesh and blood 
Did smite the fierceness of that age so rude, 

When wars and tumults swept it like a flood, 
And left a power that calmed it and renewed. 


King Arthur rose and girded him with strength 
Won from the dead and risen son of God ; 

His boldest knights grew gentle, till at length 
Complete in manhood round the world they trod. 


The wisdom of the early days was his, 

That never stops to balance right and wrong, 
Nor spends its heat in idle subtleties, 

But goes against the evil brave and strong. 


And so his mantle fell on all his men, 
Who, when they loved, were pure and undefiled ; 
Who, when they fought, were lions from their den ; 
Who, when they prayed, were humble as a child. 


And shall we say ’tis all our poet’s mind 
That sets this king in letters of such light? 

That he has left his model far behind, 
And loves his own ideal, fair and bright? 


The poet’s eyes are deeper than our own, 
A finer harmony his ear has caught ; 

When we, like little ones, are wiser grown, 
We shall attain the measure of his thought. 
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BY J. H. MORISON, D.D. 


WHEREVER two or more persons form a partnership, there 
must be to some extent a surrender of individual preferences. 
As far as relates to the concerns of the partnership, there 
cannot be with either of the parties the same liberty of action 
that he had before. The conditions to'which each one sub- 
mits are usually stated in the articles of agreement. Every 
voluntary association, a boat-club, a sewing-circle, a temper- 
ance society, must have some common points of interest, and 
therefore some articles of agreement, expressed or implied, 
which are to be held as conditions of membership. 

Most of the moral and religious enterprises of our day are 
carried on by means of voluntary associations. The Chris- 
tian church and congregation belong to agencies of this class, 
and are distinguished from others only by their origin, the 
long succession of ministrations through which they have 
come down to us, and the vital influences which they have 
had and still have on the greatest concerns which can address 
themselves to a human being. Among moral and religious 
forces organized for the improvement of the world they stand 
foremost. In their history, their aim, and their influence they 
hold a place at the very centre of all associated moral and 
religious agencies. And they, like .every other extended 
organization, have their articles of agreement or conditions 
of membership, which must be in some measure a restraint, 
limiting what would otherwise be the independence of those 
whoeaccept them. 

Some rules, principles of action, interfering more or less 
with the perfect freedom which they might have as individ- 
uals living alone, must be submitted to as conditions of 
union wherever two or more unite for a common purpose. 
Even a company of boys who come together for an after- 
noon to gather nuts or play ball recognize the necessity 
of some rules by which they are all to be bound. 
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Here is one essential fact which is to be borne in mind. 


Another fact equally essential in order to a just consideration 


of the subject must also be borne in mind. 

The most important concerns in the life of every man are 
those which affect himself personally. The most sacred 
rights are the rights of the individual. The most effective 
offices of religion are those which belong to the individual 
soul in its secret relations with God. Even in a public 
assembly, in listening to a religious discourse, or in the act 
of public devotion, all that is most significant and valuable is 
that which is going on with each individual soul in the seclu- 
sion of its own individual being. The most sacred and effec- 
tive offices of Christian charity are those which we meditate 
and carry out from the promptings of our own hearts in our 
private and personal relations with others. And all the 
Christian sentiments and virtues which do the most to 
purify our hearts, to enlarge and elevate our minds, and to 
extend a gracious and purifying influence around us, are 
those which we cherish in our secret thoughts, and carry 
out, almost without knowing it, in the privacy of our daily 
life. And wherever associated action interferes with the 
freedom and healthfu] activity of the interior and individual 
life, it interferes with the most delicate and effective pro- 
cesses of moral and spiritual growth within ourselves, and 
with the most delicate and effective methods by which we 
may bear each other’s burdens, alleviate each othet’s sor- 
rows, and strengthen and help each other on in all that is 
holiest and best: 

There is a sacredness in the individuality which God has 
thrown around every human soul. Every man has a right 
to freedom from intrusion within the hallowed seclusign of 
his own thoughts. He who made us does not forcibly 
obtrude himself upon us there even to oblige us to do 
what is right. We cannot lay bare the secret organs of 
life in a plant, and intrude ourselves on the mysterious 
operations which are going on there, without marring the 
perfect work which God is carrying out by his own secret 
processes. Even the delicate tissues of a plant shrink with 


é 
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an instinctive shudder from such an exposure and desecra- 
tion. Far less can we, without serious harm, interfere by the 
intrusion of foreign agencies on what is most vital and essen- 
tial in the spiritual life and growth of a human being. 

Whatever, therefore, can be done by individual effort should 
be left to private enterprise. Societies to do what individuals 
can do as well are an impertinence and an intrusion. And 
all associations formed, like our civil government, to secure 
important ends which cannot be attained by separate and 
spontaneous action must reverence the rights which belong 
to each individual soul in its own sphere. When by our asso- 
ciated action on others we bring such a pressure to bear upon 
them that persuasion is re-enforced by influence, and influ- 
ence speaks with the voice of authority, and authority threat- 
ens. with a force which is felt as an act of violence to the 
sacred personality in which every true soul must live, we go 
beyond our legitimate sphere of action, and, however disin- 
terested our motives and our ulterior purpose may be, we are 
treading harshly on some of the most delicate and sacred 
rights of our brother. The more elevated the object for 
which the organization is formed, the more it becomes us to 
be upon our guard, For the very grandeur, the disinter- 
estedness, the sacredness of the cause may seem to invest 
everything belonging to it with its own sacredness, and thus 
deceive us in regard to the methods by which we would 
accomplish our ends. Hence it is that the greatest cruelties 
and wrongs ever inflicted on men have been done in the 
name of religion, and even in the name of the merciful and 
compassionate Jesus. 

When we consider the social movements of our day, the 
nature and magnitude of the interests involved in them, the 
frequency and the importunity with which associations of 
all sorts meet us in our private and personal relations, the 
tone of authority in which they speak to us of our specific 
duties, the number and importance of the works which they 
have taken out of the hands of private enterprise, and the 
means which they employ to draw us to their support, and 
bind us up within them to do as they direct, we must see 

7 
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that here is a subject of vast interest, and that one of the 
greatest and most difficult problems of our day is to deter- 
mine, how the greatest possible advantages of associated 
action may be secured with the least possible encroachment 
on individual and personal rights. " 

And here it may not be out of place to say that the 
greatest liberty is not usually allowed to others by those 
who claim the largest liberty for themselves. The imperious 
assumption of intellectual superiority with which some ear- 
nest heresiarch condems as puerile the Christian faith of an 
abler and wiser man than himself, the contemptuous reproach 
with which even a gentle, loving soul applies the opprobrious 
term of “fetichism” to the reverential love with which most of 
his old friends look to Jesus, may be embodied in no creed, 
and yet in its very essence it may be as impatient and as in- 
tolerant towards the free thought of others as the Pope of 
Rome in the doctrine of infallibility which he is seeking now 
to establish as the faith of Christendom. In the closest 
relations of life, those who in their love of personal freedom 
refuse to be bound by the common rules and habits of do- 
mestic intercourse are usually the greatest domestic tyrants. 
The most arbitrary and despotic ruler in our day, the man 
who inaugurated a civil war in order to extend and perpet- 
uate slavery, professed to secede from our Union because it 
was not free enough for him, and asked “only to be let 
alone.” We must not, therefore, be misled by appearances. 
The tyranny of the weak over the strong, of the few over 
the many, of the eccentric and unregulated over the orderly 
‘and the self-controlled, is none the less a tyranny, because it 
calls itself by some other name, and has a singular skill in 
making itself out to be the injured one when others will not 
give up their own conscience or convictions at its request. 

Wherever two persons unite for any purpose, there must 
be to some extent a concession of rights which each party 
might have retained in a state of isolation. The two great 
principles in regard to the concessions to be made are, first, 
that they should be no greater than the necessities of the 
case require, and, secondly, that they should bear, as far as 
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practicable, with equal and impartial weight on all who’are 
associated together. As a matter of fact, perfect equality in 
the burdens imposed can never be secured. But that is what 
is to be aimed at, and any intentional disregard of such a 
rule is an act of injustice. 

In every free government, these two principles should lie 
at the foundation of all legislative and executive action, viz., 
never to interfere with individuals, except where the public 
good plainly demands it, and then to be certain that the laws 
and the executive action under the laws shall, as far as is 
practicable in the administration of human affairs, bear with 
equal weight on all. Our law-makers must remember that 
all legislation, not absolutely required, is, in itself, oppressive 
and burdensome, and to be avoided as a needless interfer- 
ence with private rights ; and that where legislative interfer- 
ence is absolutely required, the individual hardships caused 
by it must, as far as possible, be made up by some adequate 
compensation. If these two principles had always been acted 
upon in our state and national legislatures, probably two- 
thirds of the acts which now burden our statute books would 
be spared, and the community greatly relieved and benefited. 

The same principle should be regarded in all voluntary 
associations. Only such rules as are really needed, and then 
only such rules as are eminently just, should be adopted or 
enforced. In our homes and our schools the same principles 
should be applied. 

Some one, who was greatly impressed by the success of 
the elder Dr. Henry Ware in bringing up his children, told 
him that he should be glad to take a leaf out of his book on 
family government. The wise old man replied with a smile 
that he had no leaves in his book. The venerable Dr. Ben- 
jamin Abbot, of Phillips Exeter Academy, who, in the exer- 
cise over his pupils of a mild, paternal authority, from which 
there seemed to be no appeal, has probably been excelled by 
no teacher in this country, used to make a similar reply 
when asked the secret of his success. Pedants and tyrants 
are always interfering with their pupils, and, by a needless 
multiplication of petty rules and irritating commands, seek 
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in vain to enforce an authority which is voluntarily recog- 
nized by students under the mild reserve and modest dignity 
of one who respects their rights, and governs them by his 
own weight of character and their sense of justice, rather 
than by any specific regulations, - 

The Christian religion is, above all other religions, the 
one which came into the world proclaiming liberty to every 
human soul. First, it asks of us faith in Christ, and then, 
through our fidelity to him, it would lead us into a boundless 
liberty. There can hardly be conceived a more violent con- 
trast than is seen between our religion, as we find it in the 
Gospels, and as we find it in the Roman Catholic Church. 
From the Gospels it speaks to us in the persuasive authority 
of divine truth, commending itself to the pure reason, and 
showing itself most affectingly in the spirit and acts of a 
divine life. There are no specific laws or arbitrary rules. 
The two great commandments, out of which all its instruc- 
tions flow, are, to use the language of Kant, “not merely 
laws of virtue, but behests of holiness.” Amid these grand 
principles of life and thought, appealing to all that is highest 
and holiest in the capabilities of our nature, we walk with no 
sense of narrowness or restraint. They lead us into the only 
true liberty. The air we breathe is as little intrusive as the 
authority with which he spoke. And yet, like the air, which 
is to us the breath of life, following and enfolding us wher- 
ever we go, the authority with which his words commend 
themselves to us finds its way to our hearts, and gives us a 
grander inspiration and freedom, while we voluntarily submit 
ourselves to it, and draw it in as a life-sustaining element. 

In the faith of Jesus, and in the grander liberty of those 
who believe in him, we endeavor to live. Our churches are 
Christian churches. Most of them accept the New Testa- 
ment as the only rule of faith and practice. But we do not 
say that every word in our English version is the inspired 
word of God. We leave it to those who are most competent 
as scholars to determine for us precisely what reading is to 
be preferred. We adopt no particular theory of inspiration, 
or of interpretation. We study into these things; we write 
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and preach upon them ; we write and preach on what we re- 
gard as the great theological doctrines of our religion. But 
we do not frame our opinions into articles of faith or condi- 
tions of Christian fellowship. 

Can we go farther than this without going plainly and pal- 
pably beyond the religion of Jesus? Asa Christian church, 
can we ask for a larger liberty? Giving up the New Testa- 
ment as truthful statements of facts, giving up Jesus as the 
head of the church, we may enter into a wider range of in- 
quiry, we may accept doctrines beyond what lie taught, we 
may be seekers after truth; but are we seekers after Chris- 
tian truth? Is the liberty to reject Christ and his teachings 
a Christian liberty? We do not condemn those who look on 
the Gospels as they do on other writings, and view Christ as 
they do other teachers, and, leaving them behind, go on in 
search of some grander dispensation. They may be con- 
scientious and good men. We do not judge them, neither 
can we allow them to judge us, or to carry us away from our 
inheritance as believers in Christ. Living in the free atmos- 
phere of the Gospels, recognizing Christ as the head of the 
church which he came into the worid to establish, feeling in 
it the beauty and the power of that grand communion of 
Christian souls who lived in him, and of Christian sentiments 
which are breathed out from him in all his words and acts, 
we should be false to our holiest convictions, if we should 
give up his name. To speak of a church without Christ 
would be for us an utter perversion of language. To leave 
out the name of Christ, in order to satisfy the scruples of 
another, and allow him to join with us, would be to sacrifice 
both means and end. We must be honest. Can he be 
called a Mohammedan who rejects the teachings of Moham- 
med? or he be called a Christian who rejects the teachings 
of Christ ? 

If there are those who think they have found, or who 
expect to find a truer faith, a grander and more uplifting sys- 
tem of morals, of course they do not accept the teachings of 
Jesus, nor desire to be called by his name. But while we 
hold our minds open to all truth, and gladly welcome it from 
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whatever quarter it may come, from philosophers and sages 
who lived thousands of years ago, or from devout and in- 
spired seekers after truth who have lived in our own time, 
or who now live, we have found nothing yet, and we expect 
to find nothing, which will carry us so far as he does into the 
depths of divine truth and of the infinite love. We believe 
that in ages yet to come, as in ages past, the spiritual life 
which is to redeem and purify the world must come from him. 
In other associations we may consent to live under a consti- 
tution which leaves out all mention of his name; but in the 
church, instituted by him, Christian truth is our daily bread. 
Christian life is that which we seek to live ourselves and to 
awaken in others ; and Christ himself is, under God, the great 
central teacher and inspirer. To give him up, and with him 
the ideas, sentiments, emotions, affections which gather round 
his name, and bind us together in fellowship with him and 
with one another, is not to give up a form, but the substance 
and life of our religion. 

This faith in Christ and the Gospels, making him the chief 
corner-stone in our belief, has been always a distinguishing 
feature with those who have belonged to our communion. 
Historical Christianity has nowhere found abler defenders, 
from the days of Grotius and Lardner down to the time of 
Channing and Norton, than in our body. 

But, side by side with this earnest assurance and assertion 
of the truthfulness of the Christian records, there has been 
always, from the time of John Milton, a love of liberty re- 
belling against all attempts to restrain freedom of thought, 
even when employed on the most sacred of all themes. 
While we cannot consent to expunge from our church cove- 
nants the name and the authority of Christ, we respect the 
conscientious convictions of others, and shrink from imposing 
our Christian views upon them as conditions of Christian fel- 
lowship. We may seek to answer the question, What is Chris- 
tianity? What are the divine truths which we claim that it has 
given to the world? What is the exact nature and rank of 
that gréat being, towards whom the holiest and greatest of 
men have turned with thankful and loving reverence, and who 
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is still, more than all other teachers, the great illuminating and 
quickening power among men; the hope, the joy, the refuge 
of those who have no other hope or refuge left? These are 
questions of momentous importance. But they are not vital 
questions ; they relate only to the interpretation which men 
may put on the language of Jesus, or the explorations which 
we may make into subjects that lie perhaps beyond us. 
While we give our explanations of these things, we would 
leave every one free to accept or to reject our conclusions. 

We do not insist on particular views of Christianity as es- 
sential to the Christian name. Our denominationalism con- 
sists very much in our freedom from all denominational pecu- 
liarities. Most of us are Unitarians, but we do not insist on 
a belief in Unitarianism as a test of Christian fellowship. 
We fall back on the Gospels as truthful narratives of fact, 
and on the great central personage whom they reveal to us. 
If the fathers, who established two centuries ago the church 
of which the writer of this article is the pastor, should return 
to it to-day, with their Calvinistic views unchanged, they 
would find nothing in its articles of faith to prevent their en- 
tering into it, and carrying it on, without altering one word 
of its covenant, or giving up one article of their faith. Asa 
Christian church and society, we hold ourselves responsible 
only to God, and have no doctrinal tests which can exclude 
any one who claims to be a Christian disciple, and who as a 
Christian asks to be received among us. 

We have our peculiar views which are very precious to us. 
But we value our Christian freedom to read, to examine, to 
form our opinions by the exercise of our own minds, as of 
more value than any specific views. The freedom with 
which we have been permitted to search after the truth 
and find it is even dearer to us than any conclusions to 
which we may have arrived. Freedom is the very atmos- 
phere in which we have lived. All our most cherished tradi- 
tions are on the side of religious liberty, and demand that we 
should leave every man free in his religious investigations, 
and fiee to abide by his own honest convictions. Our Chris- 
tian views we cherish as the precious fruits which have 
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grown in this atmosphere of free and liberal thought. If we 
should endeavor to perpetuate our views by narrowing for 
others the freedom which we have ourselves enjoyed, we 
should destroy the very conditions by which our Christian 
views and characters have been formed. ¢ 

We encourage, then, the largest liberty that can exist in 
a church which recognizes the name and the authority of 
Christ. We have views of the nature and character of God 
and the office of Christ which are very dear to us. But we 
respect the opinions of others. While speaking; in accord- 
ance with our own views, of that sacred and commanding 
personality which has been for eighteen hundred years, more 
than everything else, the light, the comfort, the joy, and the 
life of all Christian believers, if we should use language to 
shock the reverential feelings of those who see in him, as his 
own personal being, that which we recognize as a manifesta- 
tion through him of the Divine Mind, we should feel that we 
were offending against the laws of Christian charity. And if, 
on the other hand, a devout and faithful man, who evidently 
seeks to live in accordance with the two great commands of 
love to God and love to man, who reverences the character 
and would honor the name of Christ, but who cannot believe 
in the miracles, asks to be regarded as a disciple of Jesus, and 
as such to join us in the observance of the Lord’s Supper, 
we cannot reject him, when we call to mind the words, “ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.” We would welcome into the 
church all who “love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

Beyond the fact of declaring it to be a Christian institu- 
tion, we are careful to do nothing to exclude from the church 
any one of correct life and habits who modestly and rever- 
ently asks to be admitted. On the other hand, we are careful 
to do nothing to “compel men to come in” when they are 
not drawn by the promptings of the spirit within them. We 
do not seek to create a crisis or exigency which, by an arti- 
ficial pressure, may interfere with their deliberate convictions, 
and in the contagious enthusiasm or excitement of the sea- 
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son bring in those who are not prepared to enjoy or profit 
by its ordinances. It is possible that we may have carried 
this principle of non-interference too far. We present the 
subject, state the grounds of our convictions, converse with 
those who are willing to hear, and invite all who will to join 
us ; but we do not lay upon it the stress and emphasis which 
are given to it by those who believe that partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper is essential to salvation. 

Again, in the discipline of our churches, we endeavor so to 
order matters that every church-member shall feel that his 
religious experience lies mainly between himself and his 
Maker ; that though he has our sympathies, and may at any 
time avail himself of our counsel, and be cheered by the broth- 
erly love and kindness which pervade every church animated 
by the spirit of Christ, still there is no officious intermeddling 
with the most sacred experience of our brethren. We seek 
to cherish the sentiments of reverence and love which will 
lead them to be a law to themselves in the presence of God. 
Hence there is very little formal church discipline among us. 
And if we are thus deprived of some of the helps which a 
Christian church might extend to its members, we escape 
many of the evils growing out of a severer discipline, admin- 
istered in the name of Ghrist by those who after all are only 
frail, erring men, subject to like passions with others. We 
believe that there will thus be greater freedom of religious 
development, and more finely proportioned characters in our 
church relations. While therefore we take a tender Christian 
interest in one another, and labor and pray for one another, 
we seldom take it upon ourselves to judge one another, or 
to press our way, with officious zeal, into each other’s most 
private concerns. 

We know that this may seem to many of our Christian 
friends a very lax discipline. And so will the most stringent 
rules and discipline of Protestant churches, Congregational 
or Episcopal, seem very lax and ineffectual to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, armed as they are by the confessional 
and the tremendous opportunities and powers which they 
have of entering the most sacred enclosures of the individ- 
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ual, and subordinating all his freedom and sense of personal 
responsibility to the church. So great an amount of liberty 
as we aim to secure requires, perhaps, a higher degree of 
moral and religious culture than generally prevails in any 
community. It will be most effective ‘always with persons 
of the most delicate religious organization and susceptibili- 
ties. But these persons do not constitute the masses, to 
whom our Christian organizations must adapt themselves. 
There is great weight in this reasoning when urged by 
Roman Catholics against Protestants, and by the more rigid 
Protestants against us. But we must be true to our own 
Christian instincts and antecedents. We have a place which 
no other denomination can fill. We find disciples who are 
repelled by other forms and methods. We would hold up to 
them the doctrines, the hopes, the warnings, the encourage- 
ments, and helps of the gospel. We would sympathize with 
them in their trials and save them from their sins. Those 
who seek for help may voluntarily confess, and ask for our 
advice and prayers. But the harsher and more intrusive 
agencies of the confessional and of a formal church disci- 
pline are almost unknown among us. 

This extreme tenderness in dealing with other people’s con- 
sciences, this holding them to a strict and solemn accounta- 
bility, not to us, but to God, this throwing the duties and 
responsibilities of a Christian life on each individual, while 
as a church we shrink from any formal interference with 
them, — this leaving each one free to examine and to judge 
for himself as to the doctrine taught by Jesus and the apos- 
tles, with no constraint beyond the recognition of Christ as 
revealed to us in the Scriptures, is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of our denomination. We may have carried these 
principles too far. It is well for the world in its present 
condition that there are other denominations to use other 
instruments and methods. But we believe that if among 
them all there were some relaxation in the articles and the 
discipline, and more a disposition to appeal, as Jesus did, to 
the higher instincts of men, and to throw on them a sense of 
personal responsibility for what they think and are, the stand- 
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ard of religion everywhere would be raised, and the Christian 
church with its multiform names and agencies would be hailed 
more than it now is as a beneficent power in the world. 

But, however this may be, here is our position. In seeking 
this more perfect liberty, we are following our own convic- 
tions, and we are conforming to the traditions which have 
come down to us from the honored men of a former genera- 
tion. We are only obeying what may be regarded as the 
common law of the Christian communion to which we 
belong. Liberal Christianity was cherished by many of our 
greatest men fifty years ago, not as an embodiment of pecu- 
liar doctrines, but as the rule and substance of Christian lib- 
erty, as a moral force diffusing itself everywhere, a spiritual 
leaven finding its way into the purest and best minds every- 
where, especially among the young, welcoming them to wider 
fields and more vital methods of Christian investigation, awak- 
ing freer thoughts, emancipating them from unreasonable and 
arbitrary canons of Biblical interpretation, calling them into 
a grander liberty, loosening everywhere by insensible degrees 
the chains which the narrow dogmatism of our New-England 
church had been throwing over religious inquiries by binding 
all searchers after truth to arrive at certain pre-determined 
conclusions. This cry of liberty was hailed as the omen and 
watchword of a great movement by thousands of thinking 
minds outside of our own communion. Even those who 
dreaded and opposed it caught something of its spirit, on - 
account of their enthusiastic love of liberty, and their faith 
in free inquiry. 

The most effectual influences in behalf of a liberal Chris- 
tianity have come from individuals in widely different branch- 
es of the church. The writings of Channing, translated into 
many languages, and diffused as a part of the literature of a 
higher dispensation, have done more for the advancement of 
liberal ideas and a liberal faith than any formal organization 
could do. An Episcopal clergyman, Frederic W. Robinson, 
preaching to a small body of enthusiastic hearers, rising above 
the narrow limits of church formularies, and addressing him- 
self through purely Christian ideas to the heart and con- 
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science and reason, through the printed page, has done and 
is doing more than any other man or body of men in his gen- 
eration to extend among all who speak the English tongue a 
more generous and manly and quickening gospel. Bunsen, 
while he lived, and Arnold and Stanley and Jowett, from the 
bosom of the same church, have helped to carry on the same 
grand movement. Who can tell but that even within the 
Episcopal Church in this country there may be now some 
great Christian soul swelling with thoughts too broad and 
instinct with life to be chained to the service of a sect, who 
may yet utter words which shall blend in the same grand 
anthem of Christian progress, and hasten the triumphant 
march of Christian liberty and Christian truta? Dr. Bush- 
nell and Henry Ward Beecher are probably the men who, of 
all men now living in this country, have done the most to liber- 
ate Christians from the bondage of human creeds, and to lead 
them into a grander liberty of Christian thought and living. _ 

It was feared that, if we should organize a Unitarian asso- 
ciation, we should separate ourselves from the communion of 
these great apostles of liberal thought, and as one among the 
many sects sink into insignificance, and thus lessen the au- 
thority with which the great leaders in the liberal movement 
might otherwise speak. We would call the attention of our 
readers to the closing paragraphs of a remarkable article by 
Mr. George Ticknor, on the Memoirs of the Buckminsters, in 
“The Christian Examiner” for September, 1849, where the 
difficulties under which we are laboring to-day are clearly 
and strongly indicated as necessarily growing out of such an 
organization. 

These and other objections were overruled. The Unita- 
rian Association was formed, but was carried on from the 
beginning with a jealous watchfulness against all narrowness 
and exclusiveness. Like our churches, it claims to be a 
Christian institution; but, like them, it declines to set up 
any specific definition or interpretation of Christianity as a 
test of membership or a basis of action. So, in establishing 
a National Conference to awaken a new interest, and to fur- 
nish new facilities for the advancement of Christian truth 
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and life, by a single clause it was baptized into the name of 
Christ, and thus recognized and set apart by those who 
_ founded it as a Christian organization. The Preamble is as 
follows :.“ Whereas the great opportunities and demands for 
Christian labor and consecration at this time increase our 
sense of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion 
of their lives and possessions to the service of God and the 
building up of the kingdom of his son.” 

Here was an expression in accordance with the covenants 
in our churches. But, before the constitution was adopted, 
the other characteristic of our denomination, its extreme 
sensitiveness on the matter of religious freedom, had shown 
itself in a preliminary resolution offered by the business com- 
mittee, that all resolutions and declarations of the Conven- 
tion should only be regarded as expressing the opinions of 
the majority, “claiming no other than a moral authority over 
the members.” At a subsequent meeting this clause, with 
some alteration, was adopted by the Conference as the ninth 
article of its constitution, affirming “that all the declarations 
of this Conference, including the preamble and constitution, 
are expressions only of its majority, committing in no degree 
those who object to them,” &c. 

This ninth article, strictly construed and applied, undoubt- 
edly nullifies all the rest. The declarations in the Constitu- 
tion that the “ officers shall consist of a President,” &c., that 
the “ Constitution may be amended . . . by a vote of not less 
than two-thirds,” “commit in no degree those who object to 
them.” We doubt if there is another association in the 
land, formed for practical purposes, whose fundamental laws 
so cancel and destroy one another. The declaration in the 
Preamble was an honest declaration, to which no one claim- 
ing to be a Christian could object. But lest some one should 
be offended by the name of “the Lord Jesus Christ,” this 
last explanatory, or rather nullifying clause, was added. We 
love and honor the men who proposed it; but were it not for 
the gravity both of the subject and of the occasion, we could 
hardly view their action in a serious light. The most obvious 
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parallel is to be found in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
where he who is to enact the part of a lion, through dread of 
terrifying the audience, is to tell them plainly in the midst of 
his performance that he is no lion, but only “Snug the join- 
er.” Perhaps a more effective illustrztion may be found in 
the works of another great dramatic genius. When, in 
Goethe’s Faust, Mephistopheles, the devil of skepticism, dis- 
guised as a dog, followed Faust into his study, and then, by 
the powerful incantations of the philosopher and necroman- 
cer, was forced to stand up in his true character, he was 
ordered to leave the room, but he could not get out. The 
mystic characters on a pentegram by the door, which he had 
not noticed when he came in as a dog, are now so distinct 
that he cannot pass by them. The devil has been caught in 
a trap, and Faust determines tokeep himthere. He remains 
with the understanding, however, that he is to amuse Faust 
by some of his tricks, and in doing this he puts the philoso- 
pher to sleep; and during his sleep gets the mice that live 
there to nibble off the offensive characters, when he escapes ; 
and henceforth comes and goes when he pleases, and es- 
tablishes with Faust an intimacy which ended in infinite 
grief and loss. 

But, in all seriousness, what shall we say? Lord Macaulay, 
in the tenth chapter of his History, speaking of the resolution 
of Parliament which declared the throne vacant, in a Pream- 
ble containing two opposite and inconsistent reasons, says, 
“Logic admits of no compromise. The essence of politics is 
compromise. It is therefore not strange that some of the 
most important and most useful political instruments in the 
world should be among the most illogical compositions that 
ever were penned. . . . In fact, the one beauty of the resolu- 
tion is its inconsistency. . . . To the real statesman, the sin- 
gle important clause was that which declared the throne va- 
cant ; and if that clause could be carried he cared little by 
what Preamble it might be introduced.” These words, in 
the general idea which they convey, seem to have been writ- 
ten for the case before us, and we accept them as suggesting 
the best excuse that can be given. 
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There is an inconsistency ; we do not seek to justify or deny 
it. The Preamble was passed in perfect good faith, and 
placed before the world as a hearty expression of belief in 
Christ. But afterwards, in their love of liberty and from fear 
lest what they had done might press too severely on a few 
who had come into the Conference before the Constitution 
was adopted, some of the same men who had voted for the 
Preamble consented to soften its declarations, so as to make 
them binding only on those who believed inthem. Still, not- 
withstanding this permission for others to come in witha 
qualified assent, what is the moral force and bearing of the 
whole instrument? Is it not, afterall, a declaration of faith in 
Christ? We think it is; and in this respect assent to the con- 
clusions of Mr. Abbot, who, with the merciless logic of which 
he is so keen a master, maintained that it was morally a Chris- 
tian conference, and therefore that he and those who agreed 
with him in their religious opinions ought not to remain in it. 
It might tolerate their presence, and conform to their scruples, 
but in substance it was nevertheless, and is, a conference of 
Christian believers, founded, animated, and carried on as a 
Christian institution. This is the conclusion at which we have 
arrived, after a most careful and pains-taking examination of 
the whole subject. There may have been, we think there has 
been, an excessive degree of tenderness for the feelings of un- 
believers; but nevertheless the stand taken, and still held by 
the Conference, is a Christian one. 

To make this plain we have only to invert the order of the 
Preamble and the opinions alluded to in the ninth article. 
Instead of the words now used in the Preamble, let us read 
as follows : — 

“Whereas, the great opportunities and increase of our 
sense of the obligations of all disciples of a religion which, 
casting aside the authority of Jesus, rests on reason alone as 
our guide,” &c., &c. Let this be the Preamble, and let the 
ninth article say a thousand times that this commits in no de- 
gree those who object to it, is there one Christian believer 
among us all who would consent to act under.it? The ex- 
planation conceded in the ninth article, whatever it might be 
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in form, would really and morally amount to nothing in the 
face of the more prominent and authoritative declaration on 
the forefront of the standard. We should say that a confer- 
ence so organized was thoroughly and hopelessly committed 
to Rationalism, and against Christiahity as a divine revela- 
tion. But what its attitude towards Rationalism would then 
be is the attitude in which the Conference now stands 
towards Christianity ; and the case is made still stronger by 
the expression in the first article of the Constitution, that it 
shall be “known as the National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches,” in order to stimulate the de- 
nominations “to the largest exertion in the cause of Chris- 
tian faith and work.” The moral and religious momentum 
with which it speaks and by which it hopes to accomplish its 
work is drawn mainly and emphatically from the profession 
there made by its members as “disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, devoting their lives and possessions to the service of 
God, and the building up of the kingdom of his Son.” 

But why not cut off the objectional clause, or form a new 
association without it? These are grave and important - 
questions. As to anew association, it seems to us that the 
practical difficulties in the way, growing out of the present 
condition of the denomination, its relation to the organizations 
now existing, and the influence throughout our body of the 
two leading characteristics of which we have spoken, are very 
great, and not likely to result in anything more satisfactory 
than what we now have, if we read aright the signs of the 
times. As to expunging the ninth article, we think it would 
have been better never to have adopted it; but it is now in 
the Constitution. It answers the purpose intended by those 
who proposed it, of showing a readiness to extend to all the 
largest liberty consistent with their own faith. But it has no 
influence on the believing majority, and no influence in re- 
taining or drawing in men who, like Mr. Abbot, regard 
Christianity only as the result of human genius. They care 
nothing about our National Conference. 

But there are men who are drawn towards us and towards 
Christ by very tender religious feelings; men who accept 
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with all their hearts the positive teachings of Jesus, his great 
doctrine of love to God and love to man; men who appre- 
ciate what is meant by Christian sympathy and communion, 
who would feel pained and hurt if they were excluded from 
our fellowship, but who do not yet see their way clear to 
accept the supernatural claims of our religion. Under the 
explanatory clause, as it now stands, they remain among us. 
They labor with us more heartily than anywhere else. They 
belong to us. But any decisive action now would drive them 
from us. As we have perfect faith in the gospel of Christ, 
we believe that in the free exercise of their faculties, rever- 
ently inquiring into the grounds of faith, while studying and 
laboring to establish the kingdom of love to God and man, 
they will yet be led into a closer fellowship with Christ, that 
they will rise to a higher plane of thought, where they will 
have a broader vision, and that gradually the bonds of a 
material philosophy will fall from them, and, with renewed 
spiritual perceptions, they will yet recognize the authority of 
Christ, not in opposition to reason, but in harmony with it, 
and leading upward into grander realms of thought. 

Dante, in his great poem, tells us of a light issuing from 
the glories of the divine presence, which fills out a sphere 
infinitely wider than that which is filled by the light of the 
sun. In that freer, clearer, diviner light, our reason may be 
set free from the limitations by which our earthly thoughts 
are bounded and blinded. The methods of investigation 
pursued in our material philosophy will be left behind. A 
grander liberty of thought and life opens before us. The 
soul moves in its own sphere with the freedom which be- 
longs to it when all its faculties are enlarged and enfran- 
chised by the highest truth and love. 

Many a young man who would have been driven from us 
by more stringent rules has been drawn into our communion 
by the atmosphere of Christian kindness and the freedom 
which he has found among us. His doubts have been kindly 
dealt with. His crude speculations, which were tending to- 
wards a rejection of Christianity, have not been condemned 
as wicked. We have sought to keep him by better methods 
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of study. We have opened before him the books which pre- 
sented Christianity in a new light. We have invited him to 
aid us in our fields of Christian labor. And through these 
better .methods, these higher truths, and most of all by his 
labors to make men wiser and better, he has been brought to 
appreciate in Christ and his institutions the wisdom of God 
and the power of God, till at length, with heart and soul and 
mind, he has bowed himself before him, and with gratitude 
and joy received him as the Son of the living God, who alone 
has the words of eternal life. Many a young man has gone 
through this experience among us, attracted at first by our 
liberty, and then by a more generous intellectual and spiritual 
culture, till he has become a loving, faithful disciple of Jesus. 
Shall we not welcome such men still? Shall we establish a 
creed or a method of discipline which will scare them from 
us? Towards Christ our attitude is one of faith and rever- 
ence. Towards all seekers after truth, our attitude is one of 
welcome. We say to them, “Come and see. We have ex- 
perienced this great salvation. Come and enter into our 
joy.” Shall we exclude from our Christian sympathies and 
aid and welcome, all who do not believe? The object of our 
Christian labors is, not to find, but to make believers. “Shall 
the Son of man when he cometh find faith on the earth? 
And shall we find it already established in the fields where 
we hope to achieve our greatest victories? Some of the 
ablest of our preachers to-day, and some of those who are 
doing most to extend the gospel of Christ, and who with 
the most commanding words of Christian love and faith are 
calling the unbelieving, the wandering and the lost into the 
fold of Christ, came among us in the rawness of skeptical 
doubts and Christian inexperience. We bore with them. 
We accepted from them such crude work and thoughts as 
they had to give. They were warmed by our sympathies. 
When they found that their unfledged doubts were not 
denounced as wicked, they began to distrust them, and to 
feel that perhaps after all they were not going to carry them 
so high as they had expected. Their conceit began to abate 
when no violent or direct opposition was made to it. They 
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were not afraid to look into the higher evidences of our reli- 
gion when no one compelled them to do so. They were not 
afraid to believe when no one threatened them with damna- 
tion here or hereafter unless they did. And so, through a 
richer and higher experience of Christian truth in their 
hearts and lives, they rose into firmer convictions, and a 
closer communion with all that is divine. 

We believe that some of the most modest, earnest, and 
conscientious of our young preachers are sometimes deterred 
from believing in Christ, not from a want of evidence, but 
from a morbid fear that they may come to such convictions 
because it is for their interest to do so. Like a man standing 
on a plank a hundred feet from the ground, they feel such a 
dread of losing their belief that they become confused and 
fall. We call to mind a young minister who entered on his 
work and preached with remarkable success, but who began 
to doubt whether he had the faith which a Christian minister 
ought to have, and under that impulse gave up his parish, 
and engaged in the studies of another profession. We know 
nothing of his secret or personal history. But it may be that 
the dread of not believing may have created the ghostly 
apparitions and doubts which he feared. And now that this 
constraint is taken away, may not his mind act more freely 
in that direction, and be able to hold with a firmer grasp the 
reasons by which he should be guided, and see with a clearer 
vision the truths which once seemed clouded and unreal? 
More than one able and conscientious minister we have 
known who has gone through this experience, and who has 
come back from other occupations to the profession of his 
early love with new strength of conviction, with new zeal 
and enthusiasm, and with a gentleness, a modesty, a calm 
maturity of wisdom, which have added greatly to his in- 
fluence. 

Towards these and such as these, through the dark and 
trying days when’ they long for sympathy and kindness, 
and are in the greatest need of intellectual support and 
guidance, shall we turn a forbidding look, and close our 
Eden against them by “a flaming sword turned every way” 
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to keep them from the “tree of life”? Of course we would 
not. No one among us would knowingly do such‘a thing as 
that. It would be inhuman as well as unchristian. But it 
becomes us. to consider whether adopting more stringent 
rules of faith and discipline, at this time, would not be a 
step—and a pretty important step, too—in this direction. 
How is it with our young men, those who, in their matured 
experience and the fullness of their powers, are to be our 
most accomplished and efficient ministers? Except in very 
rare instances, they do not grow up faultless angels all the 
way from the cradle to the pulpit. In all denominations, 
many of the most beloved and honored ministers have gone 
through a strange preparatory discipline. St. Augustine — 
let any one read his “ Confessions” who would learn a lesson 
of toleration towards young students of theology. John New- 
ton, the master of a slave-ship. John Bunyan, from his own 
account a blasphemer and infidel, fighting with Satan, and 
often getting worsted in the contest. Henry Ward Beecher, 
an atheist, or thinking himself so, though at that very time, 
and because of his unbelief, his father, with his large faith, 
and his keenness of insight into the workings of the human 
soul, saw the tokens and promise of a minister of Christ. 
Even our Channing, who seems to us to have been always 
such an example of saintly purity and faith, has told usawith 
strong emotion, of a period in his life, when, in consequence 
of the doctrines in which he had been educated, it would 
have been an unspeakable relief to him to know that there 
was no God, and that death was an everlasting sleep. The 
immature experiments of young men, both in faith and prac- 
tice, their wild and inconsistent ideas and actions, are to be 
regarded very tenderly. We remember how dangerous it 
used to be to confine too closely in the autumn the colts 
which had been running at large on the mountains all the 
summer, lest they should be crippled for life. There must 
be freedom for young men, in order to secure the finest 
elements of character. In all their waywardness they have 
drawings towards something better. They have indistinct 
glimmerings of future usefulness in the most sacred of call- 
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ings. They see the world sadly disordered and sinful, and 
long to make it better. They see how insufficient are the 
methods now pursued, and are impatient to adopt new forms 
and measures. They do not see at once how much prepar- 
ation is needed for themselves, through what reaches of 
thought and study, through what trials of sin and holiness, 
through what wanderings and returns, what mistakes and 
corrections they must pass, before they can be fitted for 
their work. A period of doubt and unbelief, a feeling for a 
time as if there were no God, no heaven, and no life beyond 
the grave, a sense of utter helplessness and worthlessness, or 
a sense of self-complacency and self-sufficiency, to be over- 
come only by the dawning of some grander truth or some 
vaster conception of duty, may enter into the wide and varied 
experience through which they are to approach the work of 
the Christian ministry. There was no part of St. Paul’s 
experience that was lost upon him, though he persecuted the 
church of Christ; and when the blood of the martyr Ste- 
phen was shed, he also was standing by and consenting to 
his death. 

Young men of the strongest and finest natures are some- 
times those who require the greatest variety of discipline and 
experience. Young men of the finest natures and the most 
delicate religiows sensibilities are the most easily driven from 
us by what seem to them unreasonable restraints. They 
have no fixed opinions. They are drawn to us, not by our 
Unitarianism, but by our freedom. And yet there is a spell 
and attraction for them in the name of Christ. If we had’ 
cast off our allegiance to him and his church, we should have 
no religious hold upon them. Many of those who cannot 
themselves believe, and who are in the restlessness of doubt 
and uncertainty, look nevertheless with longing and a certain 
sense of relief and comfort toward the church of Christ, 
when they see men of character, of intelligence, of pure 
and upright lives, and as free as themselves, finding there a 
resting place and home, not only for their affections, but for 
their minds. In-order to have the best influence on the class 
of persons to whom we have been referring, we must stand 
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on holy ground, within the sacred enclosure of the church. 
But then its doors must be open not merely to believers 
and Christians full grown, but to the dusty wayfarer, weary 
and seeking for rest, to the inquirer after truth, even though 
that which heis seeking after is yet a great way off, to him 
who, through many doubts and struggles, is hoping to find 
the way of life ; to all, in short, who labor and are heavy laden, 
and who long for relief. 

And we must take them in just as they are, to be converted 
it may be, certainly to be trained, reformed, and educated. 
If they show plainly that they have not a docile and tractable 
spirit, if they have made up their mind against our religion, 
and refuse to look into its evidences, and are plainly making 
use of the educational advantages that we offer merely to 
build up a system of unbelief, they will soon show that they 
have no place with us, and we must let them pass on. But 
where there is not the evd/ spirit of unbelief, and they are not 
blinded because of the hardness of their hearts, where they 
really are seeking after God and his divine truth, if happily 
they may find them, we should put up patiently with a great 
deal of unpromising crudity, and even unbelief. Through an 
amazing amount of ignorance and rashness, of awkwardness, 
in the use of mind and hand, of conceit, of inconsistent and 
unhealthy opinions and feelings, under the influence of wise 
and faithful and forbearing, as well as believing teachers, they 
may be led on so as to become accomplished ministers and 
pastors. It is wonderful what progress in humanizing, civil- 
izing, Christianizing, is sometimes made in three years at one 
of our divinity schools. But the most important part of their 
education comes after that. As in all other professions, many 
find that they are unfitted for the calling and soon fall away ; 
and after this discovery is made, the sooner they leave the 
ministry the better. But with many who are to become ex- 
cellent preachers and pastors, the first years of their parish 
experience are very trying both to themselves and their peo- 
ple. With patience and brotherly kindness and faithful words 
spoken to them honestly and wisely by those who have had 
experience, all will come out well. But if there is anything 
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that requires largeness of soul, the mildest liberality of sen- 
timent, the greatest forbearance, and the most tender and un- 
shrinking fidelity, it is in the relation of a Christian people to 
an inexperienced minister. If his views on all great Chris- 
tian subjects are in a state of chaos, no Christian society will 
wish him for their minister. But when a minister is chosen 
and installed, while he is to strive for all the Christian vir- 
tues and graces, his people also are to exercise great forbear- 
ance towards him, and pardon much to the spirit of liberty 
in the exercise of his own free thoughts. 

We have given some of the reasons why we should regret 
at this time very much the adoption of more stringent rules 
of faith and discipline. It would clash-painfully with the 
sense of personal liberty in religious matters, which is the 
very atmosphere of religious thought and feeling into which 
we have been born. It would have a stifling effect on the 
whole course of religious training among us, especially in our 
theological schools, and the more important education through 
which young men pass in the early years of their ministry. 
If applied during the last forty years, such a course would 
have excluded from our body and from the ministry not a few 
of the ablest, most successful and evangelical of our minis- 
ters. And it would vot have excluded most of those who 
now hold the highest position, and exercise the greatest in- 
fluence in the opposite direction. The President of the Free 
Religious Association, when he was ordained, received the 
Gospels as truthful narratives of facts, and probably most 
of his associates now would have said the same honestly at 
the time of their ordination. 

Besides being ineffectual, any such increased severity is 
particularly inopportune and unnecessary at this time. In 
the process of crystallization at which we have now arrived, 
the opposing elements are arranging themselves where they 
belong by their own affinities more perfectly than could be 
done by any forced process of separation. A new religious 
association has been formed within a few years ; those who 
belong to it have their own periodicals, and hold their annual 
and their monthly or semi-monthly meetings. It is drawing 
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into its ranks the young men who belong there, rather than 
with us. The work of separation is going on fast enough 
without any formal action on our part. Honest men are 
gravitating to their own places. And as to those who are 
not honest, if there are such, no discipline of ours could , 
drive them from us. 


“ For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone.” 


We have sought, with much anxiety, to reconcile the claims 
of liberty and truth, without doing violence to either, so as to 
determine, as far as we may, where our duty lies. We have 
sought to promote the cause of Christian faith without inter- 
fering with the freedom of thought which belongs as a right 
to every one who is really engaged in the search after truth, 
We have endeavored to put aside all personal feeling, and to 
abide by what we believe to be most in harmony with the 
spirit of Christ, which is the’ spirit of truth, and therefore 
best fitted to extend his kingdom in the world. In the words 
of one of the wisest as well as wittiest of the old English 
divines, “no discreet person will conclude our faith the worse 
because our charity is the more’;” and, on the other hand, 
we trust that no man will account our charity the worse 
because our reverence for truth is even more than our love 
of liberty. In the grand field of Christian thought and 
enterprise, both move on in loving fellowship. It is by the 
free exercise of our minds under the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty that we are led into all truth. And it is the truth 
that makes us free. Liberty is enlarged and strengthened by 
the helps which it draws from our Christian faith, and is 
never crowned with so divine a dignity as when, kneeling 
reverently before the cross of Christ, it goes forth in his 
name to loose every bond, and reveal itself in all its beauty 
to a longing world, as the glorious liberty of the sons of God, 
even the liberty with which Christ shall make us free. 
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ROBERT COLLYER AND ASTROLOGY. 


BY JAMES W. THOMPSON, D.D. 


WE have to record, as a singular freak in the world of 
science, an attempted revival of the ancient astrology in the 
“Garden City” of the West. It would seem that the Rev. 
Robert Collyer has been giving studious attention to this 
subject for a considerable time; though, it is believed, his 
friends knew nothing of such occupation of his mind until 
about three weeks ago, when he gave to the public some of 
the results of his investigation which are truly wonderful. 
None need be told who Mr. Collyer is. He is well and 
favorably known throughout the country. He holds a prom- 
inent position in the ranks of philanthropy and reform. In 
the pulpit he has achieved a high reputation. Few ministers 
are listened to with more admiration or attract larger audi- 
ences. He has a vigorous mind, a lively and versatile fancy, 
a deep vein of charming sentiment, a singular sweetness and 
geniality of temper, and withal a certain simple, touching 
eloquence, which is greatly aided in its effect by a witching 
Scotch accent, and by the continual sparkle of the irrepress- 
ible but quiet mirth of which he appears to be brimful. In 
the affairs of life he is accounted a man of sterling common 
sense ; although there are said to have been a few occasions 
when this admirable quality seemed to have left him, and he 
became temporarily the victim of some of those vagaries 
which are so apt to haunt the brains of men suspected of 
being guilty of genius in the first degree. But nobody could 
ever have imagined, even in moments of greatest solicitude 
on account of such temporary aberrations, that he would 
“go back on” Newton, Kepler, Galileo and Copernicus, and 
take up the exploded philosophy of the Eastern Magi! The 
article in which Mr. Collyer gives a sample of his triumphs 
as an astrologer contains some things, not relating strictly to 
the science, which cause us to fear that, with all the satisfac- 
tion which he seems to have found in his new studies, he is 
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not as happy in his mind as so good a man, intent on such 
laudable labors, deserves to be. He talks incoherently of an 
“impending crisis,” and of our “ever-troubled Zion.” His 
disturbed imagination sees “portents shooting over our sky.” 
He is afflicted with the nightmare of a dreadful “schism” in 
the Unitarian body, and, under its spell, he charges two of 
his brethren with fomenting such a schism, and holds them 
up —and those “who train in their company” — before the 
churches of their faith to point a ghostly warning. One of 
these brethren was for many years the honored President of 
the Meadville Theological school; and the other, although 
remarkable for nothing in particular, has been generally re- 
garded as an inoffensive sort of man, and never suspected, 
we believe, of designs adverse to the Unitarian Church, into 
which he came by birth and not by adoption, and of the 
character, principles, aims, and theology of whose founders 
and builders he claims, rightfully enough, to know something 
without the help of astrology or the black art. Both these 
brethren, who are stigmatized by our learned astrologer as 
schismatics, are known, where they are known for anything, 
as sticking to the old foundations and contending for the 
theological integrity of the Unitarian body. A new kind of 
schismatics ! 

But we are detaining our readers too long from the rich 
and novel treat they are to enjoy in Brother Collyer’s scien- 
tific exposition. When they have read it we may have a 
word or two to say about it in a more serious vein. 


“ ASTROLOGICAL. —I do not wonder very much at the crisis that is 
impending over our ever-troubled Zion, in the schismatic tendencies of 
Brother Thompson, Brother Stebbins, and whoever beside is going to 
train in their company. This is the fifth year from the last crisis we 
went through in the organization of our National Convention; and in the 
fifth year, or in some multiple of five, there is always something in store 
for us out of the common order. 

“Eighteen times five years ago William Ellery Channing was born. 
Five years after that Dr. Freeman took Trinitarianism out of the King’s 
Chapel prayer-book. Fifteen years after this Channing came back from 
the South to his old home in Newport, and settled down for good to 
those theological studies by which he was to effect such a vast change in 
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the religious thought of this country, and at last of all Christendom. 
When Channing was twenty-five, Henry Ware was called to that profes- 
sorship in Harvard University that gave the alarm to Orthodox New 
England of the spread of the Unitarian heresy. Five years after that 
Theodore Parker was born. In five years more the publication of a 
paper on the progress and present state of the Unitarian Churches in 
America brought on the grand controversy, which only ended in the 
complete division of the religious elements, and the revelation, when the 
clouds lifted, of the people standing on their respective sides. 

“The first of the printed sermons of Channing, as they stand in my 
copy of his works, — Glasgow, 1840,— the discourse on ‘ Preaching 
Christ,’ was given at Salem, in that year, when the preacher was seven 
times five years of age. Five years after that, again, the courts gave us 
our legal rights, and we became in that sense a denomination. In five 
years more the American Unitarian Association was founded, and in 
that we took another step toward what and where we are. In that year 
Parker entered Harvard; he was three times five years old. In five 
years more he began to write articles in a magazine, started, I believe, 
by Dr. Gannett, that drew on him the attention of the religious world, 
and struck the key-note of what he was to do afterwards. In ten years 
more the Fraternity of Churches compelled one of its missionaries to 
resign, because he would not refuse Parker the usual pulpit exchanges 
and fellowship. In the same year it was resolved that he should come to 
Boston and fight for a free Unitarianism inside the citadel; and in three 
times five years more his work was done, and his worn-out body at rest 
under the Italian sky. Eight times five years from the formation of the 
American Unitarian Association we formed the National Convention. 
Nine times five saw the birth of ‘Old and New,’ and, as if our figure 
must follow us like a fatality, nine times five — 1824-1869 — witnessed 
the birth and death of the loyal and brave ‘ Examiner.’ 

“It would not be hard, I think, to show that this curious quintuple has 
fallen always the one way. The fives have been cast for better and not 
for worse. It has been as when Israel went up by five in a rank out of 
Egypt, and, as she went, made her ark mostly by pentagons, and then, 
after eight times five years of wanderings, came to the promised posses- 
sion, twice five tribes. [Twice five is twe/ve, Mr. Hale.] Here is the 
fifth year come back again, and again the portents are shooting over our 
sky. Do they now mean re-action and retrogression from Channing’s 
magnificent platform, ‘We must prize liberty of the mind more than 
aught within the gift of sects or of the world; must not echo with ser- 
vility a creed imposed upon us, but utter what our own free investigation 
and deep conviction urges of the truth’? I think we shall surely stand 
by that, and be able, all of us, to say with him, ‘ What other men believe 
is to me of little moment. I wish to regard myself as belonging not to a 
sect, but to the community of free minds.’ Those seem to me to be 
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Channing’s principles. Will these schismatic brothers go back on them ? 
We can surely within these great lines organize our thought as wel! as 
our work, and ten thousand free men be as one free man ten thousand 
times multiplied.” — Christian Register. 


In this curious paper, with its strange compilation of dates 
and occurrences, a controlling purpose is evident. Robert 
Collyer is not the man to waste his time in collecting and 
setting in order such an array of facts and figures without an 
object which he deems important. That object is somehow 
connected with the name of Theodore Parker. Parker was 
“born” five years after good old Dr. Ware was called to the 
Hollis Professorship ; Parker “entered Harvard” five years 
after the American Unitarian Association was founded ; in 
five years more Parker began to “ write in Dr. Gannett’s mag- 
azine ;” in ten years more Parker's friend was compelled by 
the Fraternity of Churches to resign his post as missionary ; 
and in the same year of this memorable persecution it was 
resolved that Parker should come to Boston and “ fight for a 
free Unitarianism inside the citadel.” Now, by associating 
Mr. Parker with leading names and events in the Unitarian 
Church, the attempt is made, not now for the first time, to 
identify him with the progress of the Unitarian cause, and to 
win for his “free Unitarianism” hospitable reception in our 
several organizations and the vantage-ground of our pulpits. 
The mantle of Channing, who was a believing interpreter 
of Christianity, is placed on the shoulders of Parker, who 
was a skeptical critic of it, to cover and protect a theory 
of revelation in favor of which the former never uttered 
a word, but against which his life-long testimony, directly 
and by inevitable implication, was given. This attempt, 
made in good faith no doubt, we are compelled to resist, 
and we do it in the name of the whole company of fathers 
and brethren in the ministry, living and dead, — with three 
or four exceptions, — to whom, notoriously, the peculiar views 
of Mr. Parker were an offense and an occasion of deepest 
sorrow. These fathers and brethren were sincere, earnest, 
intelligent, determined in their opposition to his “ free ._Uni- 
tarianism ;” not one of their churches adopted it; not one 
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of them, to our knowledge, accepts it to-day. This attempt, 
when it seeks support from the history of the relation of Mr. 
Parker to our body, fails at every point. Its success is im- 
possible but at the expense of truth and justice. It can be 
achieved only by discrediting the whole generation of minis- 
ters and Christian scholars in the midst of whom Mr. Parker 
lived, and who did not fail by speech, by writing, in conver- 
sation, by every possible mode of expression, to disclaim, 
repudiate and condemn his peculiar opinions. This is mat- 
ter of history. Indeed, it is Mr. Parker’s own testimony, 
borne sometimes in sorrow, sometimes in scorn. “The con- 
trolling men of the denomination determined, ‘This young 
man must be silenced.’ The Unitarian periodicals were shut 
against me and my friends; the public must not read what I 
wrote.” Thus he complains, with pardonable exaggeration, 
in his “Experience as a Minister.” He makes honorable 
and grateful mention of but four brethren who “lifted up 
their voices, in behalf of freedom of thought in the study, 
and free speech in the pulpit.” These were Mr. John L. 
Russell, Mr. Pierpont, Mr. Sargent, and James Freeman 
Clarke. Of the last of these and himself, he observes, “no 
two Unitarian ministers, I think, differ more widely in their 
theology.” So Dr. Clarke was as strongly opposed to his 
theological opinions as any of his brethren. “The senior 
class in the Cambridge Divinity School invited me to de- 
liver the customary address before them and the public, the 
Sunday before their graduation. The Theological Faculty, 
consisting of three Unitarian Doctors of Divinity [Palfrey, 
Francis, and Noyes], interposed their veto and forbid me 
from speaking,” is one of the most serious complaints Mr. 
Parker makes of hard usage. “A few earnest men,” he 
says, “thought the great principle of religious freedom was 
in danger ; for, indeed, it was ecclesiastically repudiated, and 
that, too, with scorn and hissing, by the Unitarians—the 
‘Liberal Christians,’ the ‘ party of progress’ —not less than 
by the Orthodox.” So his friends came together “to look 
matters in the face and consider what ought to be done; and 
a young man proposed this resolution: ‘ Resolved, that the 
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Rev. Theodore Parker shall have a chance to be heard in 
Boston.’ 

These reminiscences are adduced to show the attitude and 
animus of the Unitarian Church towards the distinctive theo- 
logical opinions of Mr. Parker during the period of- his min- 
istry in Boston. Mr. Parker knew that between himself and 
that church—and, indeed, every other church—a great 
gulf was fixed. “I knew that J had broken with the ecclesi- 
astical authority of Christendom.” He had too much sagac- 
ity not to perceive that there could be no union, in matters 
pertaining to faith and the offices of the church, whatever 
personal friendships might exist, between those who held to 
an authoritative revelation in the person and word of Jesus 
Christ and those who denied it; between those who received 
Christianity as the full, perfect, and absolute religion, and 
those who teach that it, like the other great historic forms of 
religion, professing to have come miraculously from God, not 
normally from man, “must ere long prove a hindrance to 
human welfare ; for it claims to be a finality, and makes the . 
whole of human nature wait upon an accident of human his- 
tory — and that accident the whim of some single man.” In 
place of Christianity, Mr. Parker gives us what he calls “the 
Absolute Religion.” But who does not see that it is only 
his theory of the absolute religion that he can give? This 
theory, though admirable in many respects, is not satisfactory 
in all its parts even to such partial friends and critics as Mr. 
Martineau, while the great mass of Unitarian believers still 
prefer “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

In reviewing the few preceding paragraphs, the writer fears 
he may have exposed himself to the suspicion of an old and 
still unspent theologic odium towards Theodore Parker. God 
forbid that this hateful thing should have a place in him! 
His pen shall of design indite no word that is infinitesimally 
unjust touching that rare man, who lies buried in his mem- 
ory amid such respects and reverences as he reserves for the 
brave, the true and the faithful, who have served their gener- 
ation and their race with the best of their great faculty, and 
according to their conscientious convictions of truth and 
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duty. But he deleves, and therefore speaks; speaks in the 
interest of an imperiled church, which he loves as the taber- 
nacle of the Spirit, in the interest of that gospel in behalf of 
which he has so often heard the prayer from lips touched 
with heavenly fire, long since silent, that it might have “ free 
course and be glorified,” and in the allegiance of that King 
of Truth unto whom “a crown was given, and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer,” his obelisks and trophies being 
the souls of men renewed in his likeness, consecrated to deeds 
of love and mercy, quickened with. heavenly aspirations, 
resting calmly on the bosom of God, worshiping his “ sweet 
Will,” “ the last enemy under their feet.” 

In furtherance of this attempt — made by Mr. Collyer, as 
we think, not because he loves Parkerism, or, more properly, 
Radicalism, but from an intense jealousy of Spiritual Free- 
dom — our friend quotes one or two brief passages from Chan- 
ning, which he evidently supposes will shut the mouths of 
his “ schismatical brethren,” and block the wheels of the “ new 
movement.” Mr. Collyer is a dear lover of all good men— 
except the Orthodox, perhaps ! and hates to be out of fellow- 
ship with them in anything. Latitude, latitude, an Illinois 
prairie for a sheepfold! is his cry, and that of other brethren 
of the West. We, on the contrary, are willing to suffer the 
reproach of a little less breadth. We confess to a liking for 
“fences,” and cannot feel quite easy while “ the boars out of 
the wood” are devouring our lambs or nuzzling in our flower- 
beds. 

But let us glance at those passages in their connection, and 
see about what they import. 

The first is from the sermon at the dedication of Divin- 
ity Hall, at Cambridge. In that remarkable discourse, as 
in everything written by its author, the truth and authority 
of Christianity are assumed. Indeed the breath of Christian- 
ity is its inspiration; the life, the light, the love of Christ 
glow and throb through its matchless paragraphs from the 
first sentence to the last. Of course, there can be in the Uni- 
tarian body no “retrogression” from the freedom, the spiritual 
elevation, or the comprehensive demands of this discourse ; 
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nor yet, be it understood, from the Christian faith which in- 
spired it. Let our readers ponder well these words with 
which it opens :— 


“We are assembled to set apart and consecrate this building to the 
education of TEACHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Regarding, as 
we do, this religion as God’s best gift to mankind, we look on these sim- 
ple walls, reared for this holy and benevolent work, with an interest 
which more splendid edifices dedicated to inferior purposes would fail to 
inspire. We thank God for the zeal which has erected them. We thank 
him for the hope that here will be trained, and hence will go forth, ABLE 
MINISTERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 


In the striking summary of topics which he sets in array 
in his own inimitable manner, as demanding great “ power” 
in the Christian ministry, occurs a passage of an importance 
not surpassed surely by that which Brother Collyer calls 
“Channing’s magnificent platform :” which, by the way, is no 
platform at all. It is this :— 


“ The minister is to treat, not of ordinary life, nor of the most distin- 
guished agents in ordinary history, but of God’s supernatural interposi- 
tion ; of his most serviceable immediate providence ; of men inspired and 
empowered to work the most important revolutions in society ; and es- 
pecially of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the theme of prophecy, the 
revealer of grace and truth, the Saviour from sin, the conqueror of death, 
who hath left us an example of immaculate virtue, whose love passeth 
knowledge, and whose history, combining the strange and touching con- 
trasts of the cross, the resurrection, and a heavenly throne, surpasses all 
other records in interest and grandeur. He has to speak, not of transi- 
tory concerns, but of happiness and misery transcending in duration and 
degree the most joyful and suffering condition of the present state. He 
has to speak of the faintly shadowed, but solemn consummation of this 
world’s eventful history ; of the coming of the Son of man, the resurrec- 
tion, the judgment, the retribution of the last day.” 


Do Brother Collyer and those “ who train in his company ” 
accept this “ magnificent platform?” And did his eye, when 
searching for the American truism, “We must prize liberty 
of mind more than aught within the gift of sects or of the 
world,” fail to read on the same page the following instruc- 
tive lesson so pertinent to the question of to-day ? 
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“ That cases of infidelity may occur in institutions conducted on free 
principles is very possible, though our own experience gives no ground 
for fear. But the student, who, with all the aids to Christian belief 
which are furnished in a theological seminary, still falls a prey to skepti- 
cism, zs not the man to be trusted with the cause of Christ. He is radi- 
cally deficient. He wants that congeniality with spiritual and lofty truths, 
without which the evidences of religion work no deep conviction, and 
without which the faith that might be instilled by a slavish institution 
would be of little avail.” 


Come now, all the brotherhood in the faith of the Son of 
man, let us read together, with reverent and consenting 
minds, the solemn dedication with which this majestic sermon 
closes :— 


“With trust in God, with love to mankind, with unaffected attachment 
to Christian truth, with earnest wishes for its propagation through all 
lands and its transmission to remotest ages, let us now, with one heart 
and one voice, dedicate this edifice to THE ONE LIVING AND TRUE GOD, 
TO CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH, TO THE INSTRUCTION AND REGENER- 
ATION OF THE HUMAN SOUL.” 


The second quotation is from the sermon on “ The Great 
Purpose of Christianity.” 


“What other men believe is to me of little moment. I wish to regard 
myself as belonging not to a sect, but to the community of free minds.” 


It would naturally strike all men, familiar with Dr. Chan- 
ning’s thought and strain of preaching, as very singular that 
he should, in a general way, declare himself indifferent in re- 
spect to what “other men believe.” They know that the 
great work of his life was to correct errors of belief; but his 
sermons are characterized, as by nothing else, by an intense 
and persistent effort to breathe into the church, into society, 
a higher, a more generous, cheering and ennobling faith, as 
the principle of a deeper, purer, more Godlike virtue. 

This is the object of the very sermon from which these 
sentences are culled. In it he assumes the office of an inde- 
pendent thinker and teacher. He is indifferent to all received 
opinions. He is under injunction from the Spirit of Truth 
simply to declare his own. Free from the trammels of sect, 
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he is not controlled by the theology even of his own church. 
He spurns its limitations, and yearns for the larger fellowship 
of true disciples of Jesus of every name. With this key read 
now the paragraph containing the words — which we itali- 
cize — quoted by Mr. Collyer, and see how utterly they fail 
to countenance the principle or policy they are adduced to 
sustain. 


“TI am not giving you the opinions of any sect or body of men, but my 
own. ... Let none listen to me for the purpose of learning what others 
think. I, indeed, belong to that class of Christians who are distin- 
guished by believing that there is one God, even the Father, and that 
Jesus Christ is not this one God, but his dependent and obedient Son. 
But my accordance with these is far from being universal, nor have I 
any desire to extend it. What other men believe is to me of little mo- 
ment, Their arguments I gratefully hear. Their conclusions I am free 
to receive or reject. I have no anxiety to wear the livery of any party. 
. .. Were the name [Unitarian] more honored, I should be glad to 
throw it off; for I fear the shackles which a party connection imposes. 
I wish to regard myself as belonging, not to a sect, but to the community 
of free minds, of lovers of truth, of FOLLOWERS OF CHRIST, both on 


earth and in heaven.” 


It is cause for regret that any unconscious bias, even to- 
wards the largest liberty, or any wish, however generous, to 
reconcile incompatibilities in our own church, made it possi- 
ble for our brother to stop where he did in the middle of a 
sentence, omitting the qualifying, and therefore essential, parts 
of it-in this quotation. But this instance of misinterpretation 
of Channing, by so fair and honest a mind, provokes the 
affirmation, that in no other way can Channing be used in 
support of what are known as radical opinions in theology. 
So far from lending them countenance, his writings are an 
armory of weapons for the defense of primitive Christianity, 
historical Chfistianity, against the assaults of skepticism. 
None better are at hand, none more effective are needed. It 
is inconceivable that a mind of ordinary intelligence and open 
to truth should fail to discover, in reading Channing, that all 
his great thoughts are permeated and colored by his faith in 
Christianity as a divine revelation of unspeakable importance 
and value ; and that to interpret, to unfold, to apply, to pro- 
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mulgate the sublime truths of that revelation was the peculiar 
work to which he consecrated the studies and the labors of 
his prophet-life. It may be safely said, that he never wrote 
a sermon in which this faith is not expressed or implied. 
Stated or not, it was his major premise in every argument, 
the underlying principle from which his whole unequaled 
discourse of morality and religion was evolved. There is no 
room here for many citations to verify this assertion. Let 
this alone suffice : — 


“We regard the Scriptures as the records of God’s successive revela- 
tions to mankind, and particularly of the last and most perfect revela- 
tion of his wilf by Jesus Christ. Whatever doctrines seem to us to be 
clearly taught in the Scriptures, we receive without reserve or exception. 
We do not, however, attach equal importance to all the books in this 
collection. Our religion, we believe, lies chiefly in the New Testament. 
. . Jesus Christ is the only master of Christians, and whatever he 
taught, either during his personal ministry, or by his inspired apostles, 
we regard as of divine authority, and profess to make the rule of our 
lives.” 


Did Channing ever retract or modify this statement ? If 
so, when and where? Did any of the “goodly company” of 
his co-laborers in the edification of the Unitarian Church 
differ from him in the fundamental idea here expressed ? 
With confidence, we aver, not one. Many of these still live 
whose names are the noblest witnesses to our faith as they 
best represent its power. And these all with one accord, 
whatever hospitality some of them may give to adverse 
speculations out of love to those who put them forth, em- 
brace that idea, hold it fast, meaning never to let it go. If 
this is not true, show the words they have written proving it 
false. Walker, Palfrey, Dewey; Gannett, Furness, Farley, of 
the elders, — cull phrases from them and let it be seen what 
you obtain in disproof. Of younger men whose works are 
manifest, none probably better represent the Unitarian 
Church, in point of catholicity and Christian learning, than 
Frederic H. Hedge, James Freeman Clarke, and William 
H. Furness. Do either of these “go back” on Channing? 
They may choose a different phraseology, but their guiding 
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and illuminating thought is the same. Hear Dr. Hedge’s 
ringing words :— 


“Christianity is: it is a fixed fact, —a part of the round world. And 
when I consider what it is, and what it has been; how many millions of 
believing souls have found peace in its doctrine and freedom in its spirit ; 
to how many it has been their guide in life, and their stay in death ; and 
how it has changed the face of the world, —it seems to me a small thing, 
in view of all this power and glory, to quarrel about the record, and 
fight against miracles, with this miracle of all time staring us in the 
face... . And, after all, I find in miracles no difficulty greater than I 
encounter when I reject them. I know of no canon of criticism by 
which I can eliminate everything miraculous from the record, and yet 
retain the rest. If I reject them, I must reject the whole. I do such 
violence to historical evidence as would undermine all history, and anni- 
hilate the past.* 


Hear also Dr. Clarke to the same effect : — 


“The first thing we notice about the miracles of Jesus is, that ‘they 
are intertwined inextricably with the whole narrative. It is almost 
impossible to disentangle them, and to leave any solid historic residuum, 
There is a story in Goethe of a statue of iron and silver with veins of 
gold. The flames licked out the gold veins of the colossus, and it 
remained standing a little while ; but when at last the tenderest filaments 
had been licked out, the image crashed together, and fell in a shapeless, 
miserable heap. So when the tongue of criticism shall have eaten out 
the supernatural elements of the gospel narrative, the heroic figure will 
fall, as it has already in Renan’s construction, into an amorphous mass 
of unhistoric rubbish.” + 


Of the crowning miracle in connection with the mission 
of Jesus, always excepting the Man himself — his resurrec- 
tion —of which Mr. Parker says “there is no evidence,” 
but which Mr. Martineau, on the contrary, affirms to be an 
“impregnable stronghold,” — of this supreme miracle read 
now what that studious and admiring follower of Jesus and 
reverent naturalizer of the gospel narratives, Dr. Furness, 
has to say :— 


“We must admit that there was a living person at the grave who 
spoke to the women. For my own part, I am free to confess that it is 





* Reason in Religion, pp. 278, 279. ¢ Truths and Errors, p. 74. 
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out of my power to resist the conclusion that this unknown person was 
no other than Jesus himself alive. I feel all the difficulties by which 
this conclusion is beset. The question which it raises I cannot answer. 
Nevertheless, the fact that it was Jesus who was there and spoke to the 
woman 7s established by evidence which to my mind ts absolutely irresist- 
ble. It is evidence which there was no human design to furnish. It 
was Jesus himself, who, waking mysteriously from the mysterious sleep, 
pusheg away the stone from the mouth of the grave, and, clad in the long 
white grave-clothes, came forth, to the terror of the guard, who fled at 
the startling apparition. ... Nothing can exceed, in artlessness and 
simplicity, the four accounts of the first appearance of Jesus after his 
crucifixion. If these qualities are not discernible here, then we must 
despair of ever being able to distinguish them anywhere. . . . The resur- 
rection of Jesus, considered as a fact established, far as it is beyond the 
range of our experience, is not, and cannot be, a fact out of ‘the Divine 
order of the world. Anomalous as it appears to us, it is, nevertheless, 
we may be sure, not a departure from that order, but a new and enlight- 
ening revelation of it, a fact profoundly natural, throwing light upon the 
hidden laws of the body and the spirit, upon the nature and philosophy 
of the soul.” * 


There is one other brilliant name, that of him who has 
so long shed the perfume of his genius and great heart of 
love upon the West Church of Boston,—and thence all 
around, — whose peculiar function has been to magnify the 
work of the present Spirit and to interpret his word to the 
‘men of this generation — with whose testimony, given dur- 
ing the controversy, we should gladly have enriched this 
page, only that he has more than once publicly forbidden 
himself to be reckoned as of the Unitarian body or as bear- 
ing its name. 

The citations given above from distinguished scholars and 
leaders of thought in the Unitarian body are made, let it be 
understood, not with the view of showing the important 
place which miracles and the supernatural hold in the 
economy of revelation, but purely to exhibit at a glance 
what has been from the first, and still is, the mind of the 
Unitarian Church of America in respect to them. Now 
Radicalism cuts them all up by the roots and casts them 
away. Radicalism of the purest water disowns Christianity 





* Character of Jesus, Schenkel, pp. 325, 326. 
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as a religion, proclaims that civilization has got beyond it, 
and that its Lord is a fetich, that a brighter era than was 
inaugurated by Christ is opening, a new and more brilliant 
Easter flushes in the dawn. But having said this, let the 
reader understand and keep in mind, in order that no injus- 
tice be done to any, that all who are called “ Radicals” do 
not embrace ertreme Radicalism. Unless this is allowed and 
remembered we shall be in danger, as far as our influence 
goes, of affecting injuriously the position and usefulness of 
some of the younger brethren who, from pure love of soul- 
freedom and a conscientious repugnance to dogmatic creeds, 
and not from antagonism to Christianity, or disbelief of its 
great truths, or unwillingness to take service under him 
whom it names Lord and Master, or want of aspiration after 
its divine spirit and the eternal realities it prefigures and in a 
measure brings to light, have, almost unconsciously, allowed 
themselves to be designated as Radicals. There are such 
men. They are asking and seeking,—ah! who is not asking 
and seeking in this dimness and shadow of an embryo-life ? — 
settled about some things in Christianity, undecided about 
others, lovers and promoters of that which is good, sincere, 
earnest, devout. They deserve a different name and will yet 
claim and wear it. God forbid that they should be hindered 
or molested in their work by any words here written! 
The hour€s coming when they will see that all progress 
in the sphere of religion is in the direction of Jesus 
Christ and not away from him; that since “he spoke as 
never man spake,” there has been no single spiritual truth 
added to the divine treasure deposited: by him in the earthen 
vessel of humanity; and that all the cries with which the 
air is filled of an advance beyond him in thought, spirit, or 
action, and all prophecies of such advance, are but hollow 
delusions, mere phantom voices. These will stay in the old 
home. They will still walk about Zion in the great broth- 
erhood of the Lord’s disciples, telling her towers, mark- 
ing her bulwarks, considering her palaces. They will still 
draw water for him that is athirst out of the wells of salva- 
tion. The tender words of peace and comfort heard by 
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the disciple whom Jesus loved, they will continue to repeat 
in ears which the sharp sorrows of bereavement have quick- 
ened to an eager listening, without .the chilling hint or sus- 
picion that they were never spoken by the Good Shepherd ; 
and all the grand and awful wonders at the grave in Bethany 
and the “new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid,” 
which have thrilled the heart of millions upon millions now 
passed away from the earth, with unutterable hopes and 
aspirations, they will never cease believingly to rehearse in 
melting song and lowly prayer and the simple ritual of evan- 
gelic story, till their work on earth is ended. These will 
remain to strengthen and garnish and glorify the church of 
the fathers; while the incurables will be comfortably pro- 
vided for, let us charitably hope, in the gateless asylum of 
Free Religion. 





Lire tn Gop. — Man is not placed in the world of sense alone, 
but the essential root of his being is in God. Hurried along by 
sense and its impulses, the consciousness of this life in God may 
be readily hidden from him, and then, however noble may be his 
nature, he lives in strife and disunion with himself, in discord and 
unhappiness, without true dignity and enjoyment of life. But when 
the consciousness of the true source of his existence first rises upon 
him, and he joyfully resigns himself to it, till his being is steeped in 
the thought, then peace and joy and blessedness flow in upon his 
soul. And it lies in the divine idea that all men must come to this 
gladdening consciousness, — that the outward and tasteless finite 
life may be pervaded by the Infinite, and so enjoyed. — Fichte. 


FirMNEsS. — Man requires a certain firmness in all circumstances 
of life, even the happiest, and perhaps contradictions come in order 
to prove and exercise this ; and, when we can only determine so to 
use them, the very effort brings back tranquillity to the soul, which 
always enjoys the having exercised its strength in conformity to 
duty. — Humboldt. 
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MINISTERS GONE. 





Two of our own went down to the grave and up to their 
reward during the month just closed: one with the silver 
crown of almost fourscore years upon his head of genius and 
learning and all choice accomplishments; the other in his 
glorious prime, in the midst of active usefulness, resting at 
“sultry noon” from his labors. 

Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham was born in Boston, July 
22, 1793; graduated at Harvard College in 1811, in the class 
of Edward Everett, with honors second only to the highest ; 
was ordained minister of the First Congregational Church, 
Boston, in 1815 ; retained the charge with the devoted respect 
and affection of his parishioners till 1850, thirty-five years, 
when ill health compelled his resignation. This is the record 
of a few bare facts from which we gather but little of the man, 
save that one of them indicates his early rank as a scholar, 
and another his long fidelity as a minister. The stranger 
would like to learn more about him. 

All who knew Dr. Frothingham, then, recognized in him 
the most courteous gentleman; the finished scholar; the man 
of exquisite tastes; the refined, instructive, pleasing, and able 
preacher ; the sweet poet, his lips moist with the dew now of 
Parnassus, and now of Hermon, as he followed his charming 
Muse from Classic to Holy land, himself equally at home in 
both. But all who knew him zztimately saw in him — felt in 
him — far more than these intellectual graces and excellences. 
Beneath that comely exterior of mind and manners they found 
stored up, kept, perhaps, from the common eye, great wealth 
of affection, warmest kindness of spirit, and a soul familiar 
with the awful heights of divine contemplation and worship. 
They found meek virtues blended with high self-respect ; 
sympathies quick and tender, under a quiet, but never cold, 
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reserve; much consideration towards “men of low estate” in 
his professional brotherhood ; gentleness to all ; readiness “to 
_ distribute” from his affluent treasures of knowledge and wis- 
dom for the common benefit ; the gift of private utterance, in 
faultless phrase and with large sweep of thought and learn- 
ing, on the deep things of the spirit unexcelled ; an abiding 
cheerfulness sustained by an abiding trust; in his days of 
darkness and sore trial, “the patience of hope,” and an 
unshaken faith in the Infinite Goodness. 

Of American divines, Dr. Frothingham belonged, by gen- 
eral consent, in the foremost rank. In all the diversified 
equipment of the profession, —in his love of study, in the 
training of his faculties to concentrated labor, in the accura- 
cy, variety, and inexhaustible resource of his learning, in his 
hearty preference of his own calling to all others, and his 
thorough consecration to its regular, quiet, unostentatious 
duties,.in the charm of his presence and conversation, in 
the urbanity which drew respect even from the coarsest who 
came near to him, and in the serene piety which shone as a 
star through his life, — who of them all can more than fill his 
place? 

Dr. Frothingham loved the ways of order and peace. The 
passionate excitements of the platform and the tumultuous 
assembly his soul hated. Agitation was his abhorrence. In 
religion, he plead earnestly against controversy ; and his feet 
never bore him into its thorny paths. Rigidly conservative 
of the forms of his church, a dear lover of the old hymns 
and the ancient rites, he was generous in his indulgence to 
new interpretations of the Holy Word, and new statements 
of “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 


“Its essence, not its writ, 
Our sovereign rule we call; 
Not fastening down all truth to it, 
But widening it to all.” 


Dr. Frothingham’s published writings are quite numerous. 
They are marked by a crystalline clearness and precision of 
thought, a singular grace and force of expression, and treat a 
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great variety of interesting and important topics. His con- 
tributions to this Magazine alone, towards which he always 
manifested the kindliest regard, would, if collected, form a 
volume of rare value. 

In the year 1852 the Rev. Dr. Robbins wrote a finely 
appreciative and discriminating review of a volume of his 
sermons, from which we select for this use, since nothing 
more just could be said, a few sentences : — 

“This book of sermons is one of that small and select libra- 
ry which is destined to endure. Its claim to admission into 
that honored class is clear. Inferior to some that belong to 
it in logical power, in emotional earnestness, in metaphysical 
depth, in theological skill, in evangelical fervor, and in orator- 
ical splendor, it shares with the best some of their highest 
merits, while in certain points of excellence it is surpassed by 
none. It shows the hand of a master. It is written to last. 
It will bear examination, and reward it. There is no careless 
nor unskillful work to be detected from beginning to end. 
The conception is often original, the execution always fine. 
The materials are choice, selected with nice discrimination 
from the stores of a richly furnished memory, from the mani- 
fold and beautiful contributions of a brilliant imagination, 
from the well-considered results of a studious observation, 
from the wise opinions of a healthy understanding, from the 
clear decisions of a pure moral judgment, the calm convic- 
tions of a rational faith, and the elevated sentiments of a 
sober and unaffected piety. -And these materials are ar- 
ranged and wrought together with no ordinary skill. There 
is no parade of learning, but every reader infers a deep and 
wide background of extensive reading and exact scholarship. 
So far are these sermons from everything like display of eru- 
dition, that the constant wonderis how it was possible for 
a mind evidently so richly stored to have kept so much in 
reserve ; how a writer with such a wealth of lore at his com- 
mand could have been so unambitious and chary in its use. 
Such self-restraint in an author is as rare as it is honorable. 
It shows a severity of taste only equaled by his modesty. 
But, though there is no display of learning, it saturates every 
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sentence and enriches every line, imparting to the whole that 
choice and refined relish which the most cultivated readers so 
_highly prize. . . . Notwithstanding the strictness and lofti- 
ness of its morality, there is not a breath of hardness or 
ungentleness towards man from the first sentence to the 
last. Sin is despised, but humanity is pitied. Wickedness 
is spurned with the heel, but its victim helped by the hand. 
No quarter is given to vice, but all encouragement is given 
to him who would leave it. Sad and shocked at the evil that 
is in the world, the preacher is never blind to the intermin- 
gling good, or hopeless of its ultimate victory. The gentle- 
ness of the Good Shepherd suffuses the prophet’s face even 
when he proclaims the holy law, and the tenderness of the 
Redeemer lingers on his lips even while they are rebuking 
sin. For its humane, compassionate, and encouraging tone 
we take this book to our heart. It is genial to us as the 
friendly voice of one who loves his fellow-men; it is sweet 
as the accents of mercy, and cheering as the whispers of 
hope. And, better than all, it has to our ear the unmistaka- 
ble sound of a soft echo of the heavenly music of the glori- 
ous gospel of the blessed God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Such was Dr. Frothingham, the man, the preacher —a por- 
trait drawn with unskillful but revering hand from his image 
in the limner’s heart. His work is done; his books are 
closed; his melodious tongue is silent; the angel of his 
destiny has lured him away over the celestial hills; and, 
till we meet him there, his cordial greeting will no more give 
us welcome. ° 

We subjoin the following tender and loving tribute, by our 
venerable poet Charles Sprague, to his dear friend and long- 
time minister, written nearly two years ago on the occasion 
of pulling down the Chauncy-Street Church. 

“Many years back I used to ‘go to meeting’ at the 
Chauncy-Street house, during the pastorate of my vener- 
ated friend, Doctor Frothingham. One bright Sunday morn- 
ing, two swallows flew in at one of the windows, and after 
careering round some time, as if scanning the audience they 
had joined, perched on the wood-work behind the pulpit and 
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there quietly remained, no doubt taking part in the worship 
in their way. My minister did not preach that day; his 
place was occupied, but not filled, by a substitute, who 
failed to interest me. So I amused myself (irreverently ?) 
in greeting our little visitors in half-a-dozen verses, writ- 
ten with a pencil on the fly-leaf of a psalm book. They 
were printed at the time, but the present generation pro- 
bably knows nothing about them. The swallows have flown 
off, but where is the wise man who can tell us anything 
about the mysterious spark that animated them. 

“How many well-remembered faces have vanished from 
those familiar pews since that bright morning. What a 
beadroll of names I could tell off. Brooks, Everett, the 
Bradlees, Wales, Morrill, Paine, Messenger, Buckingham, 
Reynolds, Sargent, Foster, Gibbens, Babcock —and how 
many, many more, now all gone, who in their lives did 
honor to their day and generation ! ; 

“ But there is ove left —the one who watched for us all — 
how shall I speak of him? Of him, my loved and venerated 
friend of long; long years, more loved, more venerated, as 
those years have rolled by? Of him, who, now the dark days 
of trial have fallen upon him, meets the decree with a heart- 
born courage worthy the direst battle-field? His books are 
shut up, and his pen is laid aside — the books from which he 
drew so much delight, and the pen with which he so delighted 
us. But he still teaches us a daily lesson, worthy any that he 
ever uttered from his desk. His winning words, his gentle 
manners, his Christian endurance, make his presence pre- 
cious ; his life is a lecture ; may he be long spared to read it 
to us. 

“Nearly forty years ago it was written of him that ‘He 
served his God and could not stoop to fame,’ and faithfully 
has he illustrated that simple line in his unruffled career —a 
career now crowned with the proudest earthly guerdon that 
can rejoice the heart of a father —he sees those risen round 
him to bear up and bear on his name, and keep his memory 
green. He need ask no more. 

“And now what better can I do than close by quoting 
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those well-known lines from quaint old Robert Blair? They 
are familiar enough, but time cannot weaken them, nor repe- 
tition stale their beauty. And then, how well they fit! 


“¢ Sure the last end of the Good Man is peace! 
Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the even-tide of life, 

A life well spent! 
By unperceived degrees he wears away, 


Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his setting.’ ” 


Lm ft 


Rev. CHarLes J. Bowen. No recent death of clergymen 
among us has been felt to be so great a loss, not alone to his 
own family, parish, and immediate circle of friends, but to 
the whole community, as that of Rev. Charles J. Bowen, of 
Boston Highlands. He carried to his early grave from those 
by whom he was best known a warm and strong affection, 
and from those who had only seen his deeds, and occasion- 
ally listened to his teachings, an unqualified confidence and 
esteem. 

He was a man who was believed in, not on account of the 
opinions he entertained, but on account of the spirit he 
exhibited and the life he lived. If “He liveth long who 
liveth well,” then he lived long, although he died at forty- 
three. Invariably kind and genial among friends and asso- 
ciates, he was also candid and considerate toward others, so 
that it was a pleasure, even to those who differed from him 
in belief, to be in his society. 

While to the duties of his high calling he ever attended 
with painstaking fidelity, and was at the same time an 
earnest and impressive preacher, and an industrious and 
devoted pastor, he made it everywhere and to everybody 
evident that the strongest feeling of his nature was an 
intense interest in mar ind. 

Whatever concerned the progress and welfare of humanity 
brought the color to his face and the light into his eyes; and 
to whatever promised best to promote human development 
and enhance human good he gave himself with the whole 
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vigor and strength of his being. To such a man the Chris- 
tian ministry could not fail to prove very attractive, and the 
wide-spread opportunities of usefulness it presented con- 
genial and delightful. For the ministry he seemed born, 
therefore; his heart was in it, and he gave himself to it 
naturally and instinctively. His preaching was hopeful and 
cheering. He showed always not only that he believed in 
God, but in man also, as God’s child, and that every man 
could be made somehow to feel that he was God’s child, 
and was brought into this world just as the old catechism 
expresses it, “To glorify God, and enjoy Him forever.” His 
sermons were full of assurance for the doubting, of comfort 
for the sorrowful, and of hope for the desponding, and his 
prayers ever breathed the spirit of an implicit trust in the 
wisdom and goodness, the love and care of the Father. 
This feature of his professional ministrations, combined with 
his rare social qualities, brought him very near to the hearts of 
his people, so that, although they had known him for so short 
a time, they had all learned to love him; and when he died 
the bereavement of his departure: came home to every house 
and every heart. 

What, in these days of culture and criticism, it is very 
difficult to find for the pulpit, —a man who shall conduct the 
public worship of God acceptably, and ever prove a welcome 
and edifying visitor to the household, —he was. By nature 
sympathetic and demonstrative, he always knew what to say 
and what to do among the sick and suffering, and to them 
his presence was peculiarly cheering, and his words invariably 
brought healing and strength. To the devout and grateful 
ejaculation of St. Paul, in 2d. Cor. i. 4, he might with pro- 
priety have given utterance: “Blessed be God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, 
and the God of all comfort; who comforteth us in all our 
tribulation, that we may be able to comfort them which are 
in any trouble by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God. For as the sufferings of Christ abound 
in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ,” for into 
his sick-room and death-bed ministrations he put so much 
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genuine sympathy for the sufferer, and such unshaken confi- 
dence that in some way it was all for the best, that he never 
came without bringing consolation with him. Throughout 
the nearly twenty years of his ministry, he preached “ Christ 
and Him crucified,” to whomsoever else he might be a stum- 
bling block; to whomsoever foolishness, to him always the 
“wisdom of God, and the power of God unto salvation.” In 
great degree, the success of his ministerial career, and the 
large place he occupied in the confidence and affection of 
others, are doubtless due to this firm, unswerving loyalty to 
his Master. He read and heard both sides in the great 
controversy between Radicals and Conservatives, but his 
own position was unmistakably clear and strong. The cir- 
cumstances attendant upon his last sickness and death were 
in harmony with the temper and teachings of his whole life. 
Unruffled serenity, undimmed cheerfulness, perfect faith and 
the full assurance of hope unto the end. These best describe 
all he said and did and was during the few days of his illness, 
to us so sadly terminated by his death. To us only. 


“ How blest is he whose transient years 
Have passed like evening’s glowing light! 
Not dark with sin, nor dim with tears ; 
But helpful, cheering, cloudless, bright.” 
W. H. C. 


~— Easter. The observance of this Festival has become 
almost universal in our churches. Let us rejoice and be glad 
thereat. No other in the Christian Year is so fraught with 
deep, sublime, eternal meaning, none so laden with glorious 
hopes. Instituted not long after the preaching of the gospel 
began, and continued, with only unimportant variations as to 
time and form, to this day, its significance as a fact of Chris- 
tian history is of the highest moment. Commemorative ob- 
servances are not founded on myths and falsehoods. In the 
nature of things, could the Passover have been established if 
the children of Israel had never come out of Egypt? Could 
the Fourth of July have been kept as the day of national 
rejoicing it is if there had been no Declaration of Independ- 
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ence? Should we be celebrating the Twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary if no Washington had been born? In truth, commem- 
orative rites are the best possible evidence of the reality, the 
actual occurrence, of the events they represent. 

But the great moral consequent of the resurrection of 
Christ is, as Paul teaches, the vising of his disciples into the 
lofty range of his thought, feeling, faith, Being thus “risen 
with him,” they find themselves under a rule, a sway, a cer- 
tain mysterious influence, which subordinates appetite, clears 
the understanding, sharpens the conscience, elevates, quick- 
ens, glorifies the affections. Their faith infuses so gently as 
to be scarcely perceived, as the sap in this spring time slowly 
fills the veins of every limb and twig of orchard and forest, 
imperishable vitality into their spiritual aspirations, into the 
motives that influence conduct, into the ties that unite soul 
to soul, into the sentiments which climb the eternal heights 
“where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.” “Say not 
I live,” in his quaint way sings George Herbert. 


“ Say not I live 
Whilst in the grave thou liest ; 
He that doth give thee life 
Would have thee prize’t more highly 
Than to keep it buried where 
Thou canst not make the fruits of it appear. 


“In vain thou sayest 
Thou art buried with thy Saviour, 

If thou delayest 
To show by thy behaviour 
That thou art ris’n with him; till thou 
Shine like him, how canst thou say 
His light is thine”? 


We rejoice, then, in this most fit observance and in its 
twofold significance. It was a beautiful spectacle to men 
and angels to behold the great multitude of the Lord’s fol- 
lowers compassing his altars with joyful praises ; laying aside 
the dark scarf of grief, and putting on the white mantle of 
blessed expectation ; removing the cypress to make room for 
the lily and the rose ; hushing the sighs of fear and despond- 
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ency to swell the hallelujahs of the Great Victory ; and with 
the beauty and the perfume of fresh flowers offering sweet 
homage to Him from whom all life, alike in the tiniest plant 
and the mightiest seraph, proceeds. J. W. T. 


— Grow IN Grace. A new look is dawning on the face 
of Mother Earth. She seems in these spring days to be lis- 
tening to the birds, and, through the sere brown veil from 
which the snow has melted, to be breaking into a smile of 
joy for her own returning life, and of welcome to them. And 
there are other sounds that she hears as her face grows 
brighter. The swollen brooks are rejoicing on their way, 
and growing clearer as they run to their own sweet music. 
The south winds which remind us of all the by-gone sum- 
mers, the scenes, the friends, and the very thoughts that they 
enshrine, are touching the trees above, while the sap begins 
to stir them from below, and the buds are groping for the 
sunshine. The voice of God is in the garden as truly as of 
old. But now we should not run from him, but to him. Why 
should we fear like Adam when Christ has taught us to say 
“Our Father”? Has our religion had its winter? Have we 
grown formal, sapless, cold, and dead? Do we lack in sym- 
pathy, patience, hope, faith, and charity? Have we the name 
without the thing, the form without the substance, the creed 
without the life, the dead profession without the living Christ ? 
Let nature’s revival make us long to have our souls revived 
with a new budding and blossoming of all the Christian 
graces. May we have spring in our homes. May God see 
us yearning and growing upward; and may the smallest 
flowers and blades of domestic virtue and affection — covered 
although they may have been with the dust and the frost of 
selfishness and indifference— make the household fragrant 
and beauteous under the smiling of God. — Christian Union. 


— THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. The celebration of its 
adoption was the most memorable civil event of the last 
month. The fact, the principle, and the results of this 
amendment are of an importance in the life of America 
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and the history of Christian civilization which it is impos- 
sible to estimate. The celebration was observed in many of 
the principal cities of the country, with appropriate solemni- 
nities and merry makings, with speeches and hymns, with 
thanksgiving and jubilee. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has writ- 
ten many stirring verses instinct with lofty patriotism and 
the enthusiasm of liberty, but none more vigorous, ringing, 
melodious, and, what is better than all, deeply religious, than 
her “ Ode in honor of the Fifteenth Amendment.” We regret 
that we have space but for the last two stanzas. 


“Oh! hear my word, ere I lay aside 
The poet’s office of one grand day: 
Ill comes to human passion and pride, 
While meekness and patience win their way 
To where the heavens bend down to kiss 
The holy heights of human bliss. 


“ And this is the sentence I recall 
For all the working world to heed : 
No sparrow in God’s love is small, 
No mite forgotten in his meed ; 
And, as I pondered its meaning well, 
Silence, to help my musing, fell.” 





Horr.— Many a one, with beating heart and kindling eye, 
sets off in life’s bright morning time to climb the mountain-top of 
some lofty purpose or great hope, thinking from its height to gain 
vast outlooks of delight. But even whilst he climbs, the shadows 
of evening fall, and when at last he gains the summit, there lies all 
round and above him nothing but the darkness of night, through 
which, one by one, the holy stars come out and shine. Yet let him 
not turn back in utter hopelessness. Better far that he should wait 
patiently for the sun that shall rise ere long. For the morning 
comes to us all, even as the night does. — Fichie. 
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Dr. FROTHINGHAM has put on immortality. But he will be im- 
mortal in the spirit which he has diffused here on the earth, now 
embodied in his writings. There is none more sweet and beautiful 
clothed in choicer language. Some of his hymns will be read and 
sung as long as the language endures. We presume his friends 
will collect and publish his poems. ‘They will be a treasure in any 
household. No hymn of sweeter strain was ever written than the 
one entitled “Prayer and the Dead,” published originally in this 
Magazine. How fervently that prayer for the dead will now be 
breathed for him, and the friends, “a slow successive train,” who 
had passed on! 

“Our Father! give them perfect day 
And portions with the blest: 
O pity, if they went astray, 
And pardon for the best. 


As they may need still deign to bring 
The helpings of thy grace ; 

The shadow of thy guardian wing, 
Or shinings of thy face. 


For all their sorrows here below, 
Be boundless joy and peace ; 
For all their love, a heavenly glow 
That nevermore shall cease.” 


Fast Day. Tne following notice appeared in “The Transcript,” 
published the day before the “ Fast” of the governor’s proclama- 
tion :— ; 

“ Base Ball, The Trimountain Club of this city will open the 
season by playing a friendly game with the “ Picked Nine” (taken 
from the Upton, Revere and Sheridan B. B. Clubs) on Fast after- 
noon, on Boston Common. Game to be called at 2 1-2 o’clock 
precisely.” 

This programme, we have reason to believe, was extensively filled 
out both in city and country. The day was not favorable for base- 
ball however, on account of clouds and wet, and cards were some- 
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times substituted. So the custom of our “pious ancestors” was 
observed. When will this solemn farce have an end? 


CuIcaco in 1828 had from twelve to fifteen houses and from 
sixty to seventy inhabitants. It was then advertised as an attrac- 
tive field for emigrants. The two hundred thousand people who 
live there to-day would agree to this. 


Jerrerson Davis is said to be writing a novel. He always had 
one excellent qualification for that business. He always gave forth 
imaginations for facts, and ignored the facts that existed. Pollard 
ought to help him. 


“OLp anD New” is very bright and racy, and, under the depart- 
ment of “The Examiner,” very thorough and satisfactory in the 
way of criticism. The April number devotes a chapter to recent 
works in German theology. The teeming “Paschal controversy ” 
has produced still another book, a Latin tract, by Dr. A. Scheurer, 
of seventy-five pages. The question is whether the Fourth Gospel 
contradicts the Synoptics or no, —they making the last supper on 
Thursday evening and the crucifixion on Friday,—John making 
the supper on Wednesday and the crucifixion on Thursday. A 
whole library has been produced on this one point; for if the 
Fourth Gospel can be made to contradict the Synoptics its author- 
ity is shaken. 

The controversy strikes us very much like the one about the 
water and the fish,— why the water with the fish in it weighed the 
same as with the fish out of it. It finally occurred to the philoso- 
phers to weigh the water, and that settled the matter. If the critics 
would first read John’s own account of the crucifixion in connection 
with that of the last supper, they. would see that he has put the 
whole question beyond debate. He says twice over (John xix. 31, 
42) that the crucifixion was on the “preparation day,” before the 
Sabbath. The Jewish Sabbath was Saturday, and the “ prepara- 
tion day” was the day before. John gives details ; how the death 
of the malefactors was hastened by breaking the arms and legs so 
that they might be buried that evening, and the next (Sabbath) day 
need not be profaned by the spectacle of dead bodies. It does not 
require a very long logical process nor a great many books to show 
that the day before Saturday was Fripay,— making John agree 
exactly with the Synoptics. 
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THE STATEMENT OF REV. J. L. HATCH. 


We certainly did not intend to misrepresent the position of Mr. 
Hatch in our quotation from his article in the last number of the 
Review and Magazine. But as he thinks we have done so, we give 
the extract in connection with what goes before and after. We can- 
not insert the whole article. The passage occurs in a “Letter to 
Joseph May” The editor of the “ Radical” had said: “It is time 
to let Jesus rest. He is made a stumbling-block to the generation, 
and must be removed,” &c. Mr. May had taken exceptions to this 
language. Mr. Hatch writes a letter to Mr. May, and the object of 
the letter is stated to be “to not only reconcile our friend’s (the 
editor’s), strong and startling words with that grateful and really 
reverent spirit which we believe him to possess, but show that they 
are expressive of a most important truth.” 

After two pages of preliminary reasoning Mr. Hatch says: — 

“That the case in hand is a desperate one, you will readily ad- 
mit. But if proof were wanting, I would refer to the words of Dr. 
Arnold, ‘It is only of God in Christ that I can in my present 
state of being conceive anything at all;’ and of H. W. Beecher, 
‘Jesus Christ is the name of my God; all there is of God to me is 
bound up in that name ;’ and of Dr. Peabody in his Fitchburg 
Ordination Sermon, where he said that when we grow up and come 
to feel that our parents ‘are no longer our infallible guides, . . . 
Jesus, if we believe in him, comes into their place, stands as they 
stood between God and us.’ 

“Now, when such things as these are boldly said by our most 
prominent Unitarian as well as Trinitarian men, and when the chil- 
dren in ‘ Liberal’ as well as ‘ Orthodox’ Sunday schools are called 
upon to sing to Jesus as ‘ Lord of all’ and the ‘ sinner’s on/y friend,’ 
and when, as Dr. Bellows recently declared in a public speech, there 
is reason to believe that the doctrine of ‘ ¥esus Christ the only and 
sufficient God’ is soon to be the chief dogma of popular Christianity, 
surely it is time for some one to say, ‘ Stop! let us hear no more 
of this talk of Jesus. You have crowded out “ the real Jesus ” and 
substituted a “distorted image,” a hideous idol who “must be re- 
moved.” Let “the real Jesus ” be substituted for it if possible, by 
all means, but a¢ any rate take this blasphemous caricature of him 
out of our sight. It is offensive in the extreme.’ 

“Surely we may agree in this at least, that no friendly regard, 
grateful remembrance, or official duty ‘ should lead us to bow in the 
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house of Rimmon,’ if that act will be understood as one of worship 
to the idol God. No fraternal’ affection for, or well deserved 
esteem of Jesus, should lead us for one moment to compromise, 
by implication even, the great cause of truth and the interests of 
humanity. ‘ 

“ But if we call him ‘Lord,’ not stating that the term is used in 
an inferior sense, the people will surely credit us with being a de- 
votee of their idol ; if we are ever coupling his name, as we do the 
name of no other man, with the name of God, and praying for 
blessings ‘in his name’ and ‘ for his sake,’ what can prevent our in- 
fluence from going to swell the rolling tide of idolatry which 
threatens to submerge the land. 

“Suppose our ‘beloved Parker’ or Channing were thus idol- 
ized and deified by the people at large: ought we not to say, Let 
Parker or Channing rest? His merits exaggerated and his mem- 
ory worshiped have ‘become a grievance which the free spirit 
avoids.’ 

“You intimate, and the Register of Oct. 12 declares that Jesus 
himself or ‘his memory’ is ‘held responsible for the superstition 
that claims his name.’ Not so. But now as of old ‘the real Jesus’ 
suffers for the sake of his crucifiers. To the disciples who said, 
‘Far be it from thee to suffer injustice,’ his answer was, ‘Get thee 
behind me Satan,’ — tempter. So now any sacrifice must be made 
by the friends of ‘the real Jesus’ in order that this sham Jesus — 
this impudent impostor, who in his name has sought to usurp the 
thrcne of God, and tyrannize over the minds of men, —may be 
exposed. 

“Considering the magnitude of the evil, is it not right to use 
strong words and adopt decisive measures? Instead of being ‘un- 
grateful’ to the real Jesus, is it not in exact accordance with his 
spirit who rejected even the term ‘good’ when applied to him by 
the young ruler, since it was used in the absolute and worshipful 
sense in which it is predicable of God alone? It may be expedient 
that even ‘the real Jesus’ go away for a time, that we refrain for 
the present from the expression of our real sentiments of profound 
respect, intense admiration and affectionate regard for this man of 
men, lest we should seem to countenance the miserable superstition 
of those, who, having loved him ‘not wisely but too well,’ have in- 
jured and degraded him? ‘ He will come again,’ and be generally 
received in his true character, like Romulus, and other deified he- 
roes and sages ; he will eventually have that just place in history 
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and in the hearts of men, gf which not even the idolatrous adula- 
tion of foolish friends can perpetually deprive him. Idols are 
perishing around us daily ; the good time coming is almost here 
when these idle tales of man-gods and God-men shall cease to 
abuse our patience.” — Zhe Radical, Vol. IIT., pp. 241, 242. 


THE STATEMENT OF SAINT PAUL. 


Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him and given him 
a name that is above every name. That at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. 
— Phil, ii. 9-11. 


THE STATEMENT OF SAINT JOHN. 


And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the beasts and the elders ; and the number 
of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and’ thousands of 
thousands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power and riches and wisdom and strength and 
honor and glory and blessing. And every creature which is in 
heaven and on the earth and under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing and honor 
and glory and power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne and 
unto the Lamb forever and ever. — Rev. v. 11-13. 


THE STATEMENT OF PETER. 
He is Lord of all. — Acts x. 36. 


THE STATEMENT OF JESUS CHRIST. 


He that hath seen me hath seen the Father, and how sayest thou 
then, shew us the Father? . . . Ye call me Master and Lord, and 
ye say well, forso I am. ... All power is given me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you, and lo! I am with you alway even to the end of 
the world. 
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LACK OF VISION. 


It is one of the mysteries of our condition that God has so made 
the human mind and the world around us, that it is quite possible 
for men sometimes not to see the evidence of God’s existence. 
Because that evidence is everywhere and in all things, it cannot be 
seen by the contrast of its presence and absence. If there were 
not room for an honest atheism, there would be none for a pre- 
tended atheism. We cannot with charity explain all such unbelief 
as the fruit of a bad heart, a will disinclined to believe in God 
because inclined to break his commandments. There is a founda- 
tion in our nature for doubt. In one of the most grave and weighty 
of the recent course of lectures delivered in this city by distin- 
guished divines, mostly orthodox, the speaker avowed that there 
were moments when his mind seemed to lose its hold on even the 
supreme truth of the divine existence. Few, probably, who ever 
went so far as to think for themselves, have escaped such moments. 
The patriarch of patience evidently knew the meaning of the 
eclipse of faith. Now what is to most a transient mood is chronic 
in some. It may be blamable. It may be only a misfortune. We 
do not blame the blind man, or the near-sighted man: we pity the 
blank darkness of the one, and regret the confused vision of the 
other. 

This is after all only the most important instance of a class of 
errors which may be called errors of incapacity. If a friend can- 
not see the glory of a great picture or noble statue, or enjoy the 
sweetness of fine music, we only lament his want of perception. 
So when a young man, not very long from his mother’s arms, says 
he can see no glory in Christ above others, we remember that the 
old prophet anticipated just this blindness. If, in the exercise of 
what he innocently takes for mental freedom and courage, he 
couples Jesus and Parker as peers, it is hardly worth while to be 
indignant. We can afford to let time manage him. But if such an 
one sets up to be a teacher of full-grown men and women in the 
things of the Spirit, and is accepted of them, we can hardly help 
thinking of those other words of the same prophet, “I will give 
children to be their princes, and babes shall rule over them.” 

Mr. Abbot cannot see any great difference in moral reach and 
spiritual greatness between Jesus and Socrates; on the whole 
seems inclined to think Socrates the broader mind of the two, If 
Mr. Abbot can afford to commit himself to such judgments, we can 
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very well afford to let him, without our censure. One who has been 
supposed to incline, at least, towards Mr. Abbot’s views very well 
replies, “I regard Socrates rather as an intellectual than as a reli- 
gious reformer ; and in place of looking for example to the man 
who descended to write for a prostitute of Athens philosophical 
directions how to carry on her horrible profession, I must con- 
tinue to look to him whose feet were wet with the Magdalen’s 
tears, whose voice bade the sinful woman awaken to new and 
righteous life.” 

There is no great doubt that hundreds of villagers in New Eng- 
land have been fully persuaded that the captain of their militia 
company was fully equal to any military command ; but if we were 
to hear some loud declaimer, on the piazza of a village tavern, 
declare his belief that Captain Jones could have led the march 
from Chattanooga to Savannah as well as Sherman, we should be 
less indignant than amused. Those who are so sure that Jesus 
Christ brought no light to the world, because they seem to see the 
great truths he taught so plainly, remind one of the wiseacre who 
thought the sun was of no great value because it only shines in the 
daytime, when there is light enough ; or of the mythology which 
taught that the dawn is the father of the sun. L. 


“FOR CHRIST AND THE CHURCH.” 


There is a certain style of thought running through Episcopal 
story books that brings this old motto to mind, and awakens a 
feeling of something lost by us in our continual exaltation of the 
spiritual and moral, and disparagement of the external and ecclesi- 
astical. What we mean is shown in the book entitled “The Six 
Cushions,” by Miss Yonge. 

Six girls are invited by their minister to work each a cushion 
for the step before the altar-rail in a new church. They are to do 
it as a free-will offering to the church, and, while it is not in so many 
words said, it is clearly implied, that it is as an offering of faithful 
service to the Head of the church. Various conditions are im- 
posed, all going to impress in their minds the religious spirit in 
which the work is to be done and carried through, because it is 
done for the church. A thoughtless reader might jest about eccle- 
siastical upholstery. But we confess that the sentiment which the 
author describes as entering into the work, and, through sundry 
hinderances and discouragements, sustaining all but one to the end 
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of the task, is just what we should most heartily rejoice to find 
existing in any body whose spiritual interest we have at heart. We 
Unitarians have well nigh rationalized all tenderness of sentiment 
out of our religious work. We do not feel that our houses of wor- 
ship are really consecrated, gifts of love and faith, which we have 
a right to believe are accepted and honored by God and Christ ; or 
that work done to beautify and perfect them is, if we will have it so, 
truly a service of God. Now to deny that there is a basis in our 
nature for this feeling of reverence for the outward church, the 
place consecrated to our religious services, and a feeling not based 
on sentiment only, but a solid belief in instituted religion as of 
God, is to fly in the face of all history. 

Whether there is or is not a better way than that of our Episco- 
pal brethren, which lays so much stress on the furnishings and 
raiment of worship, we will not try to decide now; but it is certain 
that we should not only be more in the line of religious success, but 
also acting more in agreement with the facts of our religious nature 
and the will of God, if we should cherish a simple, direct, earnest 
faith in the religious value of our church life and work, and enter 
upon every effort and labor, in and for the church, with the frank, 
undoubting faith, that, if truly done, it is done to God and to Christ. 
No one, who watches the ways of young souls, can well doubt that 
one charm of the Episcopal church is that it holds out to its mem- 
bers, so plainly, the assurance that whatever they do for the church 
is done for God, and should be done therefore in a religious spirit, 
and that, if so done, it is to be regarded as a work of piety, a reli- 
gious duty accepted and acknowledged by the great Head of the 
church. L. 


THE FIRST DUTY OF WOMAN. 


Under this heading a writer in the “ Boston Journal ” discourses 
of beauty, that is, personal beauty. Touching upon the fear felt by 
some that the reign of woman’s rights is to be fatal to the reign of 
her charms, he says, and we think justly, — 

“The world may well suspect the thoroughness of culture and 
the balance of mind of any woman who deems that she is allowed, 
by talents and requirements, to make herself repulsive in dress or 
in manners. The Creator has thought it best to adorn the earth 
with roses and lilies and delicate vines; and it is certainly the 
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duty of his children to make themselves as fair as possible, that 
the unsightly objects of the world need not be unnecessarily 
increased.” 

We hardly know which to regard as the greatest sinners against 
the manifest intent of the Creator: the women who carelessly and 
needlessly neglect neatness and good taste in dress, and affect a 
masculine roughness of manner, or, alas! the immensely greater 
number, who bury all sweetness of natural grace and human love- 
liness under an excess of dry goods. 

The same essay suggests also the truth that the utmost loveliness 
of feature, complexion, and form in youth is less beautiful than the 
softened charm of age which has ripened in the exercise of tender 
and unselfish feelings and the culture of noble convictions. Those 
who struggle to hide the marks of advancing years disguise the 
most precious beauty the human face is capable of, that which is 
an embodied record of a sweet, pure, and noble life. Even when 
the life has not been saintly, if it has been sincere, faithful to com- 
mon duty, and patient in endurance, age assumes a dignity and 
serene self-poise of expression that is far above any beauty of flesh 
and blood. We verily think we never saw the painted or sculptured 


face of angel so truly beautiful as some human faces,’ because 
angels are always described as young, and want the dignity of 
experience. L. 


“Goop HEALTH” abounds in good things as usual. It says that 
people who use their brains most need the most sleep, for in sleep 
the brain recuperates and regains its lost energy. Too much sleep, 
however, it says, produces insanity. Those who sleep in church 
please take notice. It says character and natural characteristics 
may be studied in the hands and the feet. So there may be some- 
thing in palmistry and fortune-telling, after all. Small hands 
indicate refinement and quickness of intellect; thick, course 
hands, heaviness and slowness. An arched foot, under which 
water will run, is a mark of beauty and superiority of race; a 
flat-footed race is sure to be an inferior one. It says dining-room 
carpets absorb a great deal of decomposed matter, and need look- 
ing after. It says, —but you must get it and read it to know what 
it says. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED GiRL. By Louisa M. Alcott, author of “ Lit- 
tle Women.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 


A delightful book, and one to be cordially recommended to young 
and old, both for their pleasure and profit. No story more health- 
ful in tone, more abounding in the wisdom that is better than learn- 
ing, or more full of entertainment, has ever been written in America. 
It is free from the sensational excitement of the novels of the day, 
and the author avoids entirely the morbid tendency characteristic of 
some of our most popular story-tellers. If it be a good work “to 
make virtue attractive,” the thanks of the community are surely 
due to Miss Alcott ; for who can help loving Polly? Her every- 
day little goodnesses come so freshly from her heart, and are so 
unconscious, that she delights us by her girlish charm and vivacity, 
while we feel all the time the strength of her home influences and 
of “Mother’s preaching.” Can there be a better lesson in these 
days of dress, excitement, and accomplishments ? 

Polly’s influence in Mr. Shaw’s household, especially upon her 
friend Fanny, is admirably described, because it is mot described, 
but comes in incidentally and gradually with the story. We know 
not whether the fun of the young folks, the witty touches about 
fashion, or the pathetic account of the poor and suffering little Jane 
are most to be admired. ‘The fashionable, philanthropic, and artis- 
tic sides of a young girl’s city life are all drawn with the skillful 
hand of an actor in the scenes. 

May Miss Alcott long find it “an honor and pleasure to write for 
little men and women”! We hope she will give us still further 
proof that “simplicity, earnestness of purpose, and ittelligence” 
need never be out of fashion, and that she may some day show us 
examples of the rich and fashionable girls of our large cities who 
do know how to use their “many opportunities,” and who make 
them a blessing to others as well as to themselves. G. 


Hepcep In. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. 1870. 


“ Hedged In” was briefly noticed in our April number, but our 
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readers will be glad to see what another graceful pen has to say 
about it. “ Hedged In” will have many readers, who, curious to 
know what the author of “Gates Ajar” has to say, will close the 
volume with a deeper admiration for her talents and for her use of 
them in the great cause of human progress than was aroused by her 
first book. 

The hard task is here attemped of bringing the light of Chris- 
tian duty to bear upon that great problem of our day, the raising 
up of the degraded and fallen in our large cities. The story is sim- 
ple, the characters are few ; but they are drawn with such rare and 
fine touches, and with such harmony of development, that the book 
leaves the impression of a poem full of tenderness and pathos and 
of immortal hope. Yet nothing can be more real and practical 
than the scenes described. We cannot accept the criticism that 
a Eunice could not have come out of Thicket Street. As nature’s 
choicest flowers spring from the decaying branches and leaves of 
the damp and cold ground, as the delicate sea-weed is gathered 
from the slimy rocks half hidden by the waves, so God’s power and 
love may bring forth, from thé lowest grade of human life, a soul 
which shall ask instinctively for “God’s folks,” believing that they 
are “somewheres.” Once found, Eunice almost involuntarily leaves 
behind and covers with a veil of reserve the dark remembrances 
of her youth, but they can never be forgotten. The doubts, hopes 
and fears with which the noble woman who adopts her works out 
her great problem are well described and deeply interesting. 

The sadness of the story is relieved by keen strokes of sarcasm 
and humor, and by a touch of human kindness in the most degraded 
characters, a gentleness even in Moll Manners, while Christina’s 
purity and girlish charm lighten the depressing influence of sin and 
suffering. 

We are led to a practical, application of the hardest lesson of 
Christ’s life on earth, and we are filled with an earnest wish for the 
coming of that time when our philanthropic institutions, noblé as 
they are, shall be superseded by that individual and personal reli- 
gion which shall unite all Christians in works of mercy and faith. 

G. 


Another volume of THACKERAY’sS MISCELLANIES is just published 
by Fields, Osgood & Co., with a fine portrait of the great satirist. 
The first one hundred pages are occupied with one of the author’s 
keenly satirical romances from real life, “Catharine: a story by 
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Ikey Solomons, Esq., Junior,” published originally in “ Frazer’s 
Magazine” twenty years ago. It is a take-off in Thackeray’s best 
vein of the fictions of that day, and which have not yet gone out 
of print, that make interesting scoundrels the heroes of popular 
novels. Catharine Hayes was a murderess executed at Tyburn in 
1727; and Thackeray makes her his mock heroine, 2 character 
delightfully disgusting, and which he proposes to render “emi- 
nently pleasing and pathetic.” The miscellanies that follow are 
pungent criticisms upon manners and books; and the last portion 
of the volume is a collection of ballads which includes all the 
verses scattered through the author’s various writings. Thack- 
eray’s numerous admirers will be sure to relish the book. S. 


Tue ILLUsTRATED LrBRARY OF WONDERS, in course of publica- 
tion by Charles Scribner & Co., is an excellent series for any 
library, and we hope all the town libraries will supply the volumes 
promptly to all the young readers. The series will comprise nine- 
teen volumes when complete. Twelve have already been published. 
They describe the curious processes of art, the wonders of discovery, 
and tke sublimates and mysteries of the natural world. 

“Wonders of Glass Making” in all ages, with forty-nine illustrations, 
gives the reader a great deal of curious scientific knowledge popu- 
larized. “The Sublime in Nature,” with fifty illustrations, describes 
the discoveries and researches of the most celebrated travelers, 
e.g., the geysers, the ice-floes, the mountains, the volcanoes, the 
caves, the wonders of both the polar seas and the zones between. 
These books are the best kind of popular reading, and we hope 
will displace the vapid stories, in yellow covers, on which so much 
time and sentiment are wasted. Ss. 


Music Hatt Sermons, by W. H. H. Murray, pastor of Park 
Street Church, have been published by Fields, Osgood & Co. 
They are twelve in number, mildly orthodox, very sweet and ten- 
der in spirit, in a style easy and flowing and aglow with spiritual 
life. They are fertile in illustration, practical rather than dogmatic, 
and bring home divine truth to men’s business and bosoms with 
force and pungency. They would be good sermons for any pulpit, 
orthodox or heterodox, and they are good for all classes of readers. 
Those who are weary and ready to faint under the burdens of life, 
or those who are tempted sorely, or those who feel deeply the load 
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of sin upon the conscience, will find here words of comfort, strength 
and peace. S. 


“Every Saturpay,” published by Fields Osgood & Co,, comes 
copiously illustrated with a great variety of entertaining matter. 
The series commencing with April 9 has a new novel by Dickens, 
“The mystery of Edwin Drood,” with original illustrations. The 
same number had a striking portrait of Dickens, with a sketch of 
his life. “ Edwin Drood” is published from advanced sheets, and 
“ Every Saturday ” has it in the only authorized form in America. 
“Every Saturday” for April 9 has also a view of Dickens’ resi- 
dence at Gads Hill Place. The series which it begins will be vastly 
attractive. A supplement is issued with the number, entitled “ Mr. 
Pickwick’s Reception,” drawn expressly for this number by Mr. S. 
Eytinge, Jr. It represents the numerous personages of Mr. Dick- 
ens’ novels passing before Mr. Pickwick, to whom they are pointed 
out by the trusty Sam Weller. The admirers of Mr. Dickens will 
easily recognize their favorites and aversions, — Mr. Pecksniff and 
his daughters, jolly Mark Tapley, Mr. Micawber and the twins, 
Fagin, the Artful Dodger, the Fat Boy trying to grow fatter, Little 
Nell and her Grandfather, Dombey, Bob Cratchit, with Tiny Tim, 
and indeed almost the entire roll of characters that throng Mr. 
Dickens’ unequaled stories. 


“ Every SaturpDay,” No. 17, April 28, has a supplement giving a 
fine representation of Edwin Booth as Hamlet. The same number 
has a continuation of Dickens’ new novel, with a wide range of en- 
tertaining matter and copious illustrations. 


THE EvULoGy PRONOUNCED AT THE FUNERAL OF GEORGE PEa- 
BODY, at Peabody, Mass., Feb. 8, by Hon. R. C. Winthrop, LL.D., 
has passed to a second edition. It is a noble tribute to the great 
philanthropist by one of his warmest friends, who had the best op- 
portunity of knowing him well. It is affectionate, and at the same 
time delicately discriminating. Ss. 


GorTHE’s HERMANN AND DorotuEa. Translated by Ellen Froth- 
ingham. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The name of the translator, already so widely appreciated for the 

purity of her English, as well as for faithfulness to the original, will 
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ensure a ready sale for this charming idyl of the great German poet. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers have exercised their usual good taste in 
the publ:cation. The outside of the volume will attract many; the 
illustrations are choice, while type and paper are all that could be 
desired. People looking for Easter presents cannot do better than 
to give the publishers a call. # 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR 1869. Edited by 
John Trowbridge, S. B., aided by Samuel Kneeland, M.D. 
and W. R. Nichols. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

A very good likeness of Prof. Peirce fronts the titlepage. The 
editors give an introduction which is a summary of the progress of 
science during the year 1869. The results of the past year of dis- 
covery have been rich and valuable, and no one who desires a 
record of progress in mechanics, useful arts, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, botany, mineralogy, meteor- 
ology, and geography, can afford to be without this volume. It 
comprises three hundred and fifty-four closely printed pages, with a 
copious index, and is the fruit of much careful labor. 


THE Sun. By Amedee Guillemin. Translated from the French. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

This is another volume of the illustrated library of wonders. It 
has fifty-eight illustrations ; and the text and the illustrations make 
familiar to the popular reader the latest discoveries, with much 
knowledge, instructive, curious, and wonderful, pertaining to our 
central luminary. Few people understand all the virtues of sun- 
shine, or what mysteries there are in the solar beams. The late 
total eclipse is described and illustrated with the solar wonders 
which it revealed. The book belongs to a class which are popular 
without being superficial, and bring scientific knowledge within the 
reach of the masses. s. 


Tue Six Cusuions. By the author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” 
Boston: William V. Spencer. 1870. 


Episcopal in its birth-place, but wholly unsectarian. The story 
well told, and the moral excellent. Every way a suitable and pleas- 
ant book for young persons. M. 








